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THE BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
(From our own Correspondent.) . - 

Tueé Musical Festival, which takes ‘place triennially at the 
Town-hall, in did of the Birmingham General Hospital, com- 
menced on Tuesday morning. The day was ushered in by a 
deluge of rain, and fears were entertained that it would mili- 
tate against the attendance of the public; such, however, 
proved not to be the case, for before eleven o'clock the 
weather cleated up, and crowds of pedestrians. were seen 
wending their way towards the music-hall, and a long line of 
carriages, filled with the beauty and fashion of the neigh- 
bourhood, and even of the adjoining counties, was formed 
‘along the whole length of New-street, High-street, and its 
tributaries—ready in due course to deposit their lovely bur- 


dens at the scene of action. The police arrangements were 


excellent, no carriage being permitted to break the line, and 
& clear way was kept for vehicles not “ bound for the hall;” 
thus all confusion was prevented, and no accident occurred to 
mar the pleasutes of the day. The Birmingham General 
Hospital, for whose benefit the festival, as we have before 
stated, was instituted, was opened in the year 1779 for the 
relief of the sick and infirm poor, without limitation as to 
place of birth or residence ; and during the seventy-three 
years which have elapsed from the date of its foundation to 
‘the present time, has ministered to the medical and surgical 
necessities of no less than 360,193 patients, 85,295 of which 
have been admitted as in-patients. The great increase in the 
population, and the extension of manufactories and machinery 
throughout the town and adjacent districts, necessarily causes 
4 corresponding increase in the number of patients admitted 
as accidents and urgent cases, of which 8,669 have been 
registered during the past year. It may be well here to 
notice also, that during the cholera epidemic in the year 1850, 
3,250 cases received the benefit of medical assistance in two 
months, These few facts manifest what inestimable benefits 
are conferred, not only upon the labouring classes, by afford- 
ing them immediate assistance under any casualty that may 
befal them, but in no less degree upon the community at large, 
by the prompt removal of infectious cases—thus checking the 
progress of contagion and disease. The charity is supported 
—with the exception of the small amount of 900/. per ann. 
derived from endowments—entirely by subscriptions, dona- 
tions, legacies, and the profits of triennial musical festivals, 
During the, past year (ending midsummer, 1852) 1,820 in- 


the, institution of upwards of 5,850. To meet this large ex- 
penditure, the entire receipts amounted to 3,9361., showing 
a deficiency of receipts, as compared with expenditure, of 
nearly 2,000/, It has been estimated that before the receipts 
of this festival will become available, the treasurer’s. account 
will have been overdrawn to the extent of nearly 2,800/. 


at the rate of 6,100/. per annum; the income arising from 
subscriptions, dividends, and rents during the past year has 
not reached 3,000/. ; more than half of the required annual 
income, therefore, is dependent upon casual and fluctuating 
sources, of which the profits of the festivals form the most 
important’ part. The present financial condition of the 
charity is a source of much anxiety to its friends and sup- 
porters ; and. upon the success of the present festival depended 
to a great degree, the future maintenance of the hospital in 
its present state of efficiency, We are, therefore, pleased to 
be enabled to say that the success of the festival, up to the 
present time, has come up to their most sanguine expecta- 
tions. The liberal manner in which the public have responded 
to the call made upon them reflects the highest credit on their 
charitable feeling. The festival was under the especial 
patronage of Her Majesty the Queen, their Royal Highnesses 
the Prince and the Duke of Cambridge, and her Royal High- 
ness the Duchess of Kent. The presidegt was the Right 
Hon. the Lord Leigh, and vice-presidents,.f00 many to men- 
tion in detail, numbered sixty-nine gentlemen of the most 
distinguished rank and standing in society. The principal 
vocalists were Madame Viardot Garcia, Madame Castellan, 
Madlle. Anna Zerr, Miss Dolby, Madlle. Bertrandi, Miss M. 
Williams, Madame Clara Novello, Signor Tamberlik, Herr 
Formes, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Lockey, Mr. Weiss, Signor 
Beletti, Sig. Polonini, and Mr. T. Williams. The solo per- 
formers. were—M. Sainton, violin; Sig. Piatti, violoncello; Sig. 
Bottesini, double. bass; and Herr Kuhe, pianoforte. Sig. 
Costa was the conductor. The orchestra consisted of 28 first 
violins, 26 secund violins, 18 tenors, 18 violoncellos, 17 
double basses, 4 flutes, 4 oboes, 4 clarionets, 4 bassoons, 4 
trumpets, 4 horns, 3 trombones, 1 ophicleide, 2 serpents» 
double drums, side drums, bass drum, and triangle ; and the 
librarians were Messrs. Horton and Peck. The chorus was 
numerous and effective, selected from the Sacred Harmonic 
Society. and other sources, including, we believe, some of the 
choral societies of the county. The entire orchestra come 





patients and 12,885 out-patients were admitted, at a cost to 





prised nearly 500- performers. 


The average expenditure during the last three years has been | 
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The festival commenced on Tuesday morning with the 
National Anthem, sung by the principal singers, and chorus, 
followed by Mendelssohn’s Elijah, which was expressly com- 
posed for the Birmingham Festival, and was first performed in 
1846, under the direction of that lamented and distinguishea 
composer, with, we need hardly now say, immense success; it 
has ever since held the first rank among the greatest works of 
the greatest composers, and has always proved one ofthehighest 
attractions wherever it has been performed. On this occa- 
sion the attraction appeared to have increased, for on none 
other do we remember seeing so full and brilliant an audi- 
ence assembled to listen to its beauties. Herr Formes, who 
sung the part of Elijah, began the oratorio by a distinct and 
excellent reading of the Prologue, ‘“‘ As God the Lord,” and 
in the various recitatives and airs entrusted to him, proved 
himself one of the best interpreters of sacred music we have 
ever listened to. In the air “ For the mountains” (the oboe 
accompaniment beautifully played by Barret), Herr Formes 
was excellent—his pronunciation of the English language 
is as perfect as can be expected from a foreigner. In the 
recitative and chorus, ‘‘ O Lord, thou hast overthrown,” his 
voice told magnificently. Madame Castellan, who, among 
other pieces, sung the partof the boy desired by Elijah to 
look out for the signs of rain, deserves especial notice for the 
excellence of her intonation. Madame Castellan also, in the 
duet so full of anguish, ‘‘ Give me my son,” was everything 
that could be wished. Madame Viardot Garcia, Miss Dolby, 
Miss M. Williams, Mrs. Bull, and Madame Clara Novello, 
were all excellent, and contributed greatly to the effect of 
the Oratorio. Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Lockey, and Mr. Weiss, 
deserves pecial mention for their excellent delivery of the 

ecitatives and concerted music entrusted to them. The 
chorus was perfect, especially in “ Woe to him” and “ Behold 
God the Lord ;” the latter we never heard sung so well, in- 
deed, we may safely say that on no other occasion has the exe- 
cution of this great work surpassed the present. 

Notwithstanding the prohibition against encores, the audi- 
ence could notresist their wish to hear again the unaccompanied 
trio “ Lift thine eyes,” and although the succeeding chorus, 
“ He shall endure,” had commenced, they would not let it 
proceed ; upon which the president (Lord Leigh), making a 
virtue of necessity, gave his sign for the repeat, and it ap- 
peared to produce a greater effect than the first time; it was 
most beautifully sung by Madame Clara Novello, Miss M. 
Williams, and Miss Dolby. 

The collection and sale of tickets on Tuesday morning was 
as follows :— 


No. £ 8. 
President, Vice-Presidents ...... 280 294 0 
NOE MOREE... cantsocceisisensn sce 907 952 0 
Unsecured seats.........scscsseseece 484 


1671 1500 0 


d. 
0 
0 
254 0 0 
; 0 
Donations and collections ......... 803 11 7 
7 


£2303 11 





The first miscellaneous Concert took place on Tuesday 
evening, the attendance was fashionable, but not numerous. 
The weather again became unpropitious, which no doubt pre- 
vented many from attending. The first evening concert is 
we believe always considered to be the worst attended of any, 
from what cause it would be difficult to account. The pro- 
gramme on the present occasion was as attractive as possible, 
and all the great singers assisted. The concert commenced 
with the overture to Jessonda, superbly played by the band, 
followed by an aria from the Assedio di Corinto of Rossini, 
vocalised by Signor Beletti in his most perfect manner. 
Miss M. Williams, Mr. T. Williams, and Mr. Lockey 
then sung a trio, by Costa, ‘‘ Vanne a colei,” which was an 
excellent specimen of, Mr. Costa’s talent for composition. 
Madame Castellan followed in the aria, ‘‘O luce di quest 
anima,” which she sung with all the fluency and excellence 
she is so well known to possess. A disappointment occurred 
here, the duo for Mr. Sims Reeves and Mdlle. Anna Zerr, 
“Sulla Tomba,” could not be sung. Mdlle. err, from 
an unforeseen circumstance, had not arrived, Signor Tamberlik 
therefore came on, and made his first bow to a Pirmingham 
audience, in the aria from Faust, *‘ Ah! non temer,’’ Which he 
sung magnificently. The shouts of applause that followed 
his exit was evidence of the favourable impression this great 
artist had made upon them. Miss Dolby, in the air fromthe 
Huguenots, ‘‘ Nobil Signor,” showed her beautiful voice to 
great advantage; Madame Garcia and Madame Castellan 
then sung a duet from the Prophete, in their usual artistic 
manner; Madame Clara Novello followed in Mozart's aria, 
‘* Deh Vieni,” which she sung chastely and beautifully; the 
first part of the concert ended by the finale from Mosé in Egitto, 
‘Mi manca la voce,” sung by Castellan, Bertrandi, Tamber- 
lik, Lockey, Polinini, Beletti, and chorus ; here again Signor 
Tamberlik created the greatest sensation by the splendour of 
his voice and the magnificence of his vocalization. The 
second part of the concert opened by an excellent perform- 
ance of Mendelssohn’s First Walpurgis Night. The Bir- 
mingham chorus appeared determined to recover their laurels, 
lost by the slovenly manner in which they performed this 
great work in 1849, for which they got deservedly rated by 
the public and the press ; they succeeded in a great degree 
in doing so, for although we cannot say the performance was 
anything like perfection, yet it was so much superior to 
their former efforts, that we must accord them their due 
praise. The solos were well rendered by Miss M. Williams, 
Mr. Weiss, and Mr. Lockey. The orchestra played the 
overture representing “ the storm and the approach of spring" 
The third part of the pro. 


in an irreproachable manner. 


gramme opened with the overture to Guillaume Tell, which 
the orchestra played in so splendid a style that an encore was 
the inevitable result. Mdlle. Anna Zerr then made her 
first appearance, and by her wonderful execution of Proch’s 
air and variations fairly took the audience by storm; such 
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éxtraordinary execution the majority of them had never heard 
before, and the sensation produced by Madame Zerr will not 
easily be effaced. We must be brief in our further remarks, 
and therefore ean only note as deserving praise, the aria of 
Herr Formes from J! Flauto Magico, the duo for violin arid 
violoncello by Sainton and Piatti, which produced great 
effect; the aria from Cenerentola,  Nacqui all affano,” with 
the “ Non piu mesta,”’ sung by Madame Viardot in a manner 
which, although it evinced extraordinary cleverness, did not 
efface from ott memory the glorious Alboni; the trio of 
Cimarosa “O! dolce,” by Madame Clara Novello, Miss Dolby, 
and Mr. Lockey; the air from Euryanthe, “ Soft airs,” sung 
by Mr. Reeves. We may here note that on Mr. Reeves’ 
appearance he was greeted with a storm of disapprobation— 
upon which the English tenor took flight and left the orches- 
tra, to the astonishment of every one. Mr. Costa, however, 
turning to the audience, made, we believe, his maiden speech, 
and stated that it was not Mr. Reeves’ fault that the duo 
was not sung in the first part: upon which Mr. Reeves re- 
turned, was met by immense applause, and received a well- 
merited encore in his aria; nevertheless, the public were 
deprived of the duo: why, we were not informed, Madame 
Castellan and Signor Tamberlik then sang the popular duet 
from J Martiri, with great fire and brilliancy. Madame 
Bertrandi sang “ Robert toi que j’aime” in a manner 
that proved her a singer of great promise, and one 
possessing considerable expression and much feeling; and 
the programme terminated with the preghiera and finale 
from Masaniello. The concert gave general satisfaction, 
though it did not terminate till a late hour. The proceeds 


were as follows :— 

No. & 

93 67 5 
350 262 10 
274 109 12 


Presidents, Vice Presidents 
Secured Seats 
Unsecured Seats 


717 £439 7 

Wednesday morning was ushered in by a most brilliant 
sunshine ; the weather, as if determined to make amends for 
its ill-temper of Tuesday, was in the best of humours, and 
shed not one tear (luring the day. The crowd of well-dressed 
ladies who thronged the balconies and lined the route to the 
Concert Hall was greater than ever, the splendour of the day 
would not allow the beauties of Birmingham to hide their ele- 
gant dresses, their new bonnets, and their pretty faces, and 
so they came forth from their homes looking quite saucy, 
and fluttered about like butterflies in June. The attendance 
at the Hall was excellent. The attraction being great, viz. 
a motett, “ Saviour of sinners, ’ and part of an unfinished 
oratorio, Christus, by Mendelssohn,au anthem by Dr. Wes- 
ley, and Haydn’s oratorio of the Creation—a feast rich 
enough for any fanatico per la musica. The motett was well 
played by the band, and the vocalists, Mad. Clara Novello, 
Mad. Castellan, Miss Dolby, Miss M. Williams, Messrs. 





Sims Reeves, Lockey, Weiss, and Hetr Fortnes, did their 
utinost to produce a perfect ensemble. A8 We putpose at & 
future period entering more fully into the merits of Chrisiua, 
we shall merely now notice the performance, which, al- 
though we cannot accord it the highest praise, was neverthe- 
less very meritorious. The solos were entrusted to Mad. 
Clara Novello (who sang the opening recitative, * When 
Jesus otir Lord,” retharkably well), and Mr. Sis Reeves; 
the latter, in conjunction with Mr. Weiss, and Herr Formes, 
gave gteat effect to the trio, “ Say, where is he born.” The 
choruses, “ Crucify him,” and “ Daughter of Zion, weep,” 
were the most effectively sung by the Chorus; indeed their 
interpretation of the latter deserves an extra word of com- 
Take it all together, we may pronounce the 
Our limits will 


mendation. 
execution of the Creation almost faultless. 
not allow us to enumerate the beauties of this oratorio, in- 
deed it is not necessary, we have so often eulogised it, and all 
our readers are, no doubt, quite as familiar with its perfec- 
tions as ourselves. We must name a few pieces that stood 
out on this occasion as being better interpreted than usual. 
Herr Formes, in the recitative “In the beginning,” was re- 
markable for his expressive declamation, and the distinctness 
with which he articulated the English text. In “ Rolling in 
foaming billows,’’ his splendid voice was heard to perfection. 
The violin accompaniments to this were excellently played ; 
and in the recitative preceding the air, ‘‘ Now Heaven in 
fullest glory shone,”” where he descends the scale to double 
D, tlie depth of Herr Formes’ voice was shown to great ad- 
vantage. In the air and chorus, “ The marvellous work,” 
Madame Clara Novello showed herself an excellent vocalist, 
(the oboe accompaniment to this air was beautifully played 
by M. Barret). Madame Novello deserves also great praise 
for her manner of singing the favourite airs, ‘* With verdure 
clad,” and “ On mighty wings,” for which she received well- 
merited applause ; in the latter, the flute accompaniment, by 
Mr. Pratten, deserves special mention. Mr. Lockey merits 
great praise for his chaste rendering of the recitative, “ In 
splendour bright,” as well as for the aria, ‘A new created 
world,” which he sang charmingly. The choruses that pro- 
duced the most effect upon the audience were, ‘“ Achieved is 
the glorious work,” “‘ For ever blessed be his power,” ‘* Pro- 
claim in your extended course,” and “ Praise the Lord ;” the 
solo parts of the latter were entrusted to Madame Castellan, 
Mrs. Bull (a great and deserved favourite at the local con- 
certs in Birmingham), Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. Weiss, 
and could not have been placed in better hands. 
The sale of tickets and the collection was as follows:— 


No. Se 
199 208 19 0 

. 748 785 8 0 
754 39517 0 
258 16 5 


Presidents, Vice Presidents 
Secured Seats ..... .... 
Unsecured Seats ... ......seeereee 
Donations and Collections 


£1649 vo 
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The programme for Wednesday evening drew a very nu- 
merous and fashionable audience. The attraction was great, 
being Mozart’s Jupiter Symphony, and the overture to Der 
Freischutz (played to perfection, and rapturously encored). 
Herr Kuhé’s interpretation of Mendelssohn’s G minor con- 
certo, has added considerably to the reputation of this 
pianist, and proves that although Herr Kuhé has devoted 
much practice to attain his well-deserved reputation as a 
pianist of the so-called modern romantic school, yet that his 
intelligence and musicianly knowledge are equal to grapple 
with the works of the great masters; we recommend Herr 
Kuhé to follow up the present “‘ good work,” and devote his 
perfect mechanism and superior mind to the interpretation of 
the excellent in music, and he will deserve the thanks, and 
will receive the praise, of all the lovers of true art. Herr 
Kuhé’s reading of Mendelssohn’s concerto was of a superior 
character, and he may. fairly now take his stand as one of the 
leading pianists of the day, Herr Kuhé received great assist- 
ance from the magnificent pianoforte upon which he played, 
it being the one, we understand, made by Messrs. Broadwood 
upon which Mad. Pleyel performed the same concerto at one 
of her concerts, and produced so profound a sensation, The 
grand finale to Mendelssohn’s unfinished opera of Loreley, of 
which a detailed account of its merits, by Mr. G. A. Mac- 
farren, may be read in the Musical World of August 28th, 
was an attraction of the highest order. The solos belonging 
to this beautiful work were entrusted to Mad. Clara Novello, 
and that lady did ample justice to them; she was well se- 
conded by the Chorus, which, though at times unsteady, yet 
performed their task conscientiously, and merit great praise 
for their exertions. Mdlle. Anna Zerr, in Mozart’s celebrated 
air from Il Flauto Magico, went beyond all her former efforts, 
and although she sang it immediately after the overture to 
Der Frieschutz, which had been encored, yet such was the 
sensation created by her wondrous vocalization, that the 
audience insisted on a repetition, and her exertions were re- 
warded by repeated cheers from all parts of the Hall. We 
must be brief in our notice of the remainder of the pro- 
gramme, but we cannot avoid mentioning the beautiful sing- 
ing of Miss M. Williams in “ Paga fui,” from Winter's Pros- 
erpina, Mad. Novello’s “ Come per me,” Sims Reeves’ “ Com 
é gentil,”” Madame Castellan's “ Prendi per me” (L’Elisir), 
Mr. Weiss’ “In silent woe I wander by” (Schubert), Mr. 
Lockey’s chaste singing of a song by Beethoven, Miss 
Dolby’s beautiful reading of * Ah, rendimi quel cor” (Fran- 
cisco Rossi, 1686), Mdlle. Bertrandi’s musician-like singing 
of “ Mi tradi” (Don Juan), Signor Tamberlik’s splendid in- 
terpretation of “Re del Ciel” from the Prophéte, and his 
energetic delivery, in conjunciton with Herr Formes, of the 
popular duet from Masaniello, “ Sara il morir,” and Mr: 
Sims Reeves’ characteristic singing of a scena from Frank 
Mori’s Fridolin, “Torn is the veil,” which produced a 
marked sensation, and made us anxious to hear more from 





the same source. Signori Bottesini and Piatti made a great 
impression by their performance of the well known duet for 
violoncello and bass. The concert terminated at midnight 
with the grand finale of Guillaume Tell, ‘ Guglielmo sol per 
te,” sung to perfection by Signori Tamberlik, Polonini, Herr 
Formes, and Chorus. 


The proceeds of the concert on Wednesday evening were 
as follows :— 
wd, 
67 10 0 
535 10 0 
266 0 0 


a 


£869 0 0 


Presidents, Vice Presidents... . 
Secured Seats 
Unsecured Seats 


The attendance at the Hall on Thursday morning was the 
largest, we believe, on record, the attraction being the Mes- 
siah. The principal solos were entrusted to Miss Dolby, 
Miss M. Williams, Madame Clara Novello, Madame Castel- 
lan, Mr. Sims Reeves, Herr Formes, Mr. Lockey, Mr. Weiss, 
and Signor Tamberlik. The most successful of the choruses 
were ‘Glory to God’’—* Lift up your heads” —* He is the 
King of Glory’—* Let all the Angels”-—“ Their sound is 
gone out”—* Let us break”—and the Hallelujah ; the latter 
was encored, and was a magnificent performance. Mr. Weiss 
was very successful in “ Why do the nations,” and Signor 
Tamberlik created a great impression by his splendid me- 
thod of delivering the recitative ‘‘ He that dwelleth.” It was, 
we believe, Signor Tamberlik’s first time of singing in Eng- 
lish, and he acquitted himself admirably. Madame Novello, 
in the air “ Rejoice greatly,” deserves special mention for 
her excellent singing; as does Miss M. Williams for her 
singing in the first part of the air, “ He shall feed his flock :” 
and again, Madame Novello in the second part of the same 
air, beginning ‘‘ Come unto him :”’—the opposite qualities of 
the voices of these two ladies produced a happy effect. Mr. 
Lockey and Mr. Sims Reeves, in the recitatives, &c., en- 
trusted to them, were everything that could be desired, and 
the same praise may be awarded to Madame Castellan in the 
air “‘ How beautiful,” and to Herr Formes for his splendid 
singing of “ The trumpet shall sound,” in which he was ac- 
companied on the trumpet by Mr. Harper, jun., whose per- 
formance of this difficult part deserves the highest commen- 
dation. The grand chorus ‘ Worthy is the Lamb, Amen” 
finished one of the finest performances of this great oratorio 
it has ever been our lot to listen to. 


The sale of tickets and donations, &c., as seen below, 
prove the great attraction of this prodigious work of genius, 
an attraction that seems to increase every year of its per- 
formance, and will hand the name of Handel down to future 


generations as one of the greatest geniuses of his art, an’, 
from the effect produced by his art, one of the noblest bene- 
factors to the cause of charity. 
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PROCEEDS OF THE MESSIAH. 
Thursday Morning. 





‘ No. St 

President, Vice-President... 400 421 0 0 
Secured Seats .. ... -. « 1449 1521 9 0 
Unsecured Seats... ... «. 738 387 9 0 
Donations and Collections ... ... .. .. 883 6 5 
2587 2713 4 5 

Extra Donation ... 49 0 6 


£2762 4 11 
[The report of Friday's performance is necessarily deferred till 
next week.—D. R.] 





THE ITALIAN OPERA IN PARIS. 

Tue following letter has been addressed by Monsieur 
Brandus, the celebrated music publisher, to the editors of the 
Paris papers. 

“ Paris, August 28, 1852. 

“ Mr. Evrror,—Several reports of various kinds having 
lately been circulated in Paris concerning the Italian Opera, 
allow me to deny the truth of the only one which interests 
me personally. 

“Tt is altogether false that I ever entertained any ideas of 
becoming the manager of the theatre in question. 

‘*T may have rendered Mr. Lumley a service or two, but 
I did so without the least pretentions to stepping into his 
position, supposing that it were vacant. 

“ T am, and shall never be anything else but a music pub- 
lisher, and I do not intend, either directly or indirectly, to 
mix myself up in any theatrical enterprise whatever. 


‘*T have the honour to remain, 
“Sir, &e. &c., 


“L. Branpus. 
© 103, Rue Richelieu.” 





THEATRICAL STATISTICS OF PARIS. 


Tere are five-and-twenty theatres in Paris. ‘Those now 
open contain about 34,000 places. The number of persons 
who attend these theatres is reckoned at about 20,000 every 
evening. Three-quarters of these pay the full price; a 
quarter enter gratuitously, or at a reduced scale of admission. 

Besides these five-and-twenty theatres, there are, in Paris, 
156 other places of public amusement, such as cafés spectacles, 
cafés lyriques, public balls, &c., visited, on an average, by 
24,000 persons daily. 

During the last forty years, the gross receipts of ail the 
establishments comprised in both these categories have varied 
from 11 to 15 millions of francs a year. With regard to the 
theatres more particularly, the receipts, which amounted to 
4,800,000 francs in 1810, rose to 9,864,000 francs in 1849. 
It does not follow from this, however, that the financial po- 
sition of each theatre was better in the latter year than in the 
former, for, in the first case, the sum mentioned was only 
divided among ten theatres, while in the last it was shared 
among five-and-twenty ; but of course a greater number of 
individuals subsisted upon the public taste for amusement. 

The number of actors in all France is about 6,000, of 
whom Paris alone supports 2,043. These are divided into 
1,142 men and 901 women, for all kinds of dramatic repre- 





sentations. They are subdivided into 793 actors and actresses® 
552 choristers or figurantes, and 698 supernumeraries. 

It has been reckoned that the actors and actresses receive 
annually 3,002,340 francs, the choristers 377,450 francs, and 
the supernumeraries 155,200 francs. 

The musicians employed in the orchestras of the five-and- 
twenty theatres form a total of 639 persons. Their annual 
salaries are 601,050 francs. 

Besides the persons already mentioned there are a great 
number employed in the internal service of the theatres ; such 
are the box-office keepers, the check-takers, the hall-porters, 
the wardrobe keepers, cleaners, &c. Their number is 
reckoned at 575, namely, 520 men and55 women. Their 
salaries amount to 350,000 francs a-year. 

We must not, in our list, omit an interesting class, namely, 
the women who open the boxes, all the box-keepers in Paris 
being females. There are 467 of them employed in the five- 
and-twenty theatres. The greater portion of them receive 
nothing for their services save what they obtain in the shape 
of voluntary donations on the part of the public. It is asin- 
gular fact that there are only two theatres, and those two 
theatres placed at the two opposite ends of the dramatic 
ladder, which form an exception to this rule. These two 
theatres are the Comédie Francaise and the Petit Lazari, 
where the box openers are paid so much a year. Every- 
where else the only hope they have of obtaining a dinner on 
the morrow is founded upon their receipts for taking care of 
the bonnets and cloaks, and for furnishing the ladies with 
little footstools to rest their feet on. 

The administration of the various theatres gives employ- 
ment to 125 persons, namely, managers, stage-managers, 
inspectors, treasurers, secretaries, copyists, &c. If we add 
to these the prompters, and the musical copyists, who are 
55 in number, we obtain a total of 180 persons employed, 
and receiving 390,000 francs a-year. 

Such is a list of those, more or less directly gaining their 
livelihood, either on the stage itself or in the administration. 
We have now to consider the work-people, of whom there 
are 630; 470 men, and 160 women, who may be divided as 
follows :—140 tailors, costumiers, &c., 160 machinists, 80 
carpenters, 25 blacksmiths, 30 carpetmen, 35 scene painters, 
150 dressmakers for women’s dresses, and 10 women to sew 
carpets. The sum total of the salaries of these work-people 
is 589,000 francs a-year ; most of them are paid annually. 

The number of hairdressers and wigmakers in the different 
theatres of Paris is 70 ; 80 persons gain their subsistence by 
taking care of the cloak-rooms. In this account we have 
not mentioned a number of individuals who are employed 
only occasionally. 





A VILLAGE CONCERT. 


The concert organised lately by Duprez for the poor of 
V’Isle Adam and ‘Valmondois, where his country house is 
situated, fully realised all the hopes that had been formed of 
it. It took place last Sunday week, in the midst of a most 
brilliant assemblage, which rather surprised the natives of 
the locality, who are but little accustomed to the splendid 
fétes of large towns. All the most distinguished persons of 
the environs were present, and endowed the peaceful villa 
with an extraordinary degree of unwonted animation. As the 
reader will readily suppose, the Parisians did not form the least 
numerous portion of the audience, I’Isle Adam being at so 
short a distance from the capital. The most renowned and 
most fashionable salons of the Faubourg Saint Germain, and 
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the Chausée d’Antin, are not more brilliant from their ravish- 
ing and delicious toilets, even in the very middle of the 
season, than was the quiet village of l'Isle Adam, on the 
oceasion in question, and certainly they never echoed with 
sweeter melody. In fact it would be no easy task, even for 
the princes of aristocracy and finance, to assemble such a 
collection of artistes as Messieurs Gueymard, Chapuis, Mo- 
relli, and Verroust; Mesdemoiselles Poinsot, Félix Miglan, 
and Caroline Duprez, besides, though last not least, Duprez 
himself, the originator of the féte, happy and proud of appear- 
ing there as author, as well as singer. 

Let not the reader suppose, however, that for these night- 
ingales a cage of crystal or of diamonds had been prepared. 
No; there was merely a large square apartment, without 
curtains oy drapery of any deseription, open on all sides, in a 
word, merely the public ball-room of the simple villagers. Al- 
thoughavery large room, being able to accommodate more than 
fiye hundred persons, it was invaded and crammed in a moment. 
The persons who came rather late, could only find standing 
room under the shade of the plum trees and cherry trees, 
which form a border of verdure around the building. 

Every year, at the same epoch, Duprez invites to Val- 
mondois the élite of the Parisian artists—his friends and 
most frequently his pupils—for an object of charity which 
reflects the greatest credit on him, and for which he has 
just been rewarded by the communal authorities, who have 
voted him the title of Municipal Councillor. Duprez has 
thus entered the path to civic distinction. His present 
dignity is the first step on the ladder which leads to the 
highest offices in the state. Who can say that the ut de 
poitrine, which is now heard no more on the stage, may not, 
one day, echo through the hall of the Palais Législatif, or 
that of the Luxembourg ? 


But to speak seriously. Ever since Duprez put himself 
at the head of this annual act of charity, there has not been 
a single instance of any one artist, either among those who 
are his friends, or those who are his pupils, having failed to 


be present at the rendezvous. This year’s concert was, to 
say the least, quite as interesting as those of the preceding 
years, and, what is as remarkable as it is rare, there was 
not the smallest detail in the programme which was not 
faithfully executed in its proper place, at the time specified, 
and by the artists announced. 

At two o’clock, the doors were open. What do we say ? 
The doors? There was only one door, but then, to supply 
the deficiency, there were a great number of windows, through 
which the public and even the performers themselves were 
obliged to pass in order to reach their places. The first 
persons we beheld effecting their entry in this fashion, 
through the window. at the back of the room, were Messrs. 
Duprez, Gueymard, Chapuis, and Morelli, who opened the 
concert most triumphantly by the quatuor, Noble Chatelaine, 
from Le Comte Ory. mn order that the reader may form 
some idea of the interesting nature of the concert, we need 
only name the pieces which were executed. There was the 
duet from Belisario, by Donizetti; that from the Macon by 
Auber; a fantasy on the hautbois, deliciously rendered by 
Verroust ; an air from Ofello ; the grand air of Der Freischiits 
admirably sung by Mademoiselle Poinsot, and the duet from 
Joanita. Such was the composition of the first part. Inthe 
second, there was a duet from the Dame Blanche, sung by 
Duprez and his daughter’; an Italian air by Donizetti; 
another piece for the hautbois, played by Verroust; the air 
from Acteon, sung by Mademoiselle Félix Miolan ; Ernest 


Boulanger’ s La Nuit du Bécheron, and the bolero from Joanita 
sung by Mademoiselle Duprez, aided by ten choristers, ex- 
pressly constituted such for the occasion. But the most 
interesting, or, to speak more properly, the most amusing 
piece in the whole programme was a trio buffo, com- 
posed by Duprez expressly for the concert, the words written 
by his brother. It is impossible to give an idea of the 
enormous amount of merriment, and at the same time, of 
enthusiasm, excited by this composition, written in a most 
witty style and interpreted by Duprez, Gueymard, and 
Chapuis with marvellous spirit, The story is that of three 
tenors just arrived in Paris from three provincial towns. 
Each of these three gentlemen asserts in turn that he is the 
first singer living, and to prove his assertion sings one of his 
most favourite songs, Chapuis gives most charmingly the 
romance from Jérusalem: O bel ange! 6 mon idole, while his 
rivals amuse themselves by interrupting him by their sarcastic 
abservations. Duprez then declaims the air from the Juive : 
Rachel, quand du Seigneur, but with so much warmth and 
feeling, that the witticisms of the two other aspirants for 
musical renown are completely drowned by the applause of 
the public. Last of all, comes Gueymard, who sings the air 
from Guillaume Fell, andthe whole isconcluded amidst the most 
uproarious laughter, joined to the most unmistakeable marks 
of approbation from the audience. In reply toa call for the 
author, Duprez came forward. ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen,” he 
said,—*‘ the picture we have just had the honour of exhibiting 
to you is painted by Messrs. Verdi, Halévy, and Rossini, and 
framed by M. Duprez.” 

The concert produced two thousand francs for the poor of 
Valmondois. 





MUSIC IN TORQUAY. 
Torquay, September 9th, 1852. 


Wuart region, dear Editor, is so obscure or so remote, as 
to be beyond the reach of your means of intelligence ? 
Ernst retires to the Alpine fastnesses of Switzerland and 
Savoy,—but your eye is upon him; when he shall attempt 
the ascent of Mont Blanc, your ‘‘own correspondent’s ” 
telescope will follow his progress over the ice-bridged 
crévasses, and when he shall have reached the summit, your 
readers will have the earliest intelligence of the great artist’s 
triumphant success; meanwhile he has attained to that 
eminence far more difficult of access—the pinnacle of artistic 
celebrity. 

Alboni sits wrapt in wonderment at the gigantic fall of 
Niagara, which she pronounces yet more brilliant than either 
Blumenthal’s “‘ Cascade,” or Osborne’s ‘ Pluie des Perles,” 
but you know her sentiments, and so do your subscribers, 
they know too, that whatever doubts may complicate the 
fishery question, there can be none as to the supremacy of 
Alboni’s talent; on this point, at all events, Europe and 
America are agreed. Looking to another hemisphere, we 
find that at Constantinople, you have a contributor, neither 
mute, nor yet having but one string to his bow; who care- 
fully chronicles the eccentric course of that un-fixed star of 
Vivier, whose enthusiasm for his instrument has induced him 
to undertake a pilgrimage to the Golden Horn, the California 
of the Cor Anglais :—may it prove a cornucopia—a horn of 
plenty—to our friend. Yet another European celebrity, Dr. 
Joe Bacher, hero of the “ to be,” or “not to be,” is he to 
you an enigma? a diplomatic incompris? is it to you a secret 





that he is now inventing a galaxy of “ great artists,” who 
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will appear at Mr. Lumley’s Theatre (like Madame Sontag, 
this year) ‘‘for a limited number of nights ?” 

But while the news of the whole musical world flow in 
upon you, shall those of ‘Torquay be overlooked or forgotten ? 
By Allah! no! myself shall disclose them to you. Know 
then (and this in all sober seriousness) that His Imperial 
Highness the Prince of Oldenburg is sojourning amongst 
us. Princes you know, from King David downto Frederick 
the Great, and the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, have ever 
been cultivators of music. Just so the Prince of Oldenburgh, 
he also is a composer ; and has taken unto himself, as guide 
and instructor in the art, no less a person than M. Adolphe 
Henselt, and thus it happens that that celebrated pianist has 
now journeyed all the way from St. Petersburg, his usual 
place of residence, even unto Torquay, in the land flowing 
with Devonshire cream. Though his compositions for the 
piano are well known—and I believe I may add, very 
generally admired—the London musical public has as yet 
had no opportunity of testing M. Henselt’s powers as a per- 
former. Some two or three years ago he gave a concert here, 
under the auspices of the Prince of Oldenburgh, for the 
benefit of the Torquay Infirmary. The object and origin of 
a concert given to-day by M. Henselt were precisely similar, 
so that he would seem determined only to be known in Eng- 
land as a concert giver, by his general support of a chari- 
table institution. 

Very well; but what about his playing! Are we not to 
look in a gift horse’s mouth? Are we to abstain from criti- 
cism, because of the Aasitable motives which induced M. 
Henselt to throw aside his reserve, and come forward before 
an English audience? By no means; for he would, in my 
opinion, pass triumphantly the severest ordeal. Not even 
your crabbed contemporary, the champion of outraged Tempo, 
predisposed as he constantly is to give vent to his peccant 
humour, could find fault with Henselt’s execution or style, 
Both, in my opinion, are perfect. He combines the bril- 
liancy, rapidity, and power of finger, to which players of the 
so-called romantic school more particularly aspire, with the 
most musician-like simplicity, and, so to speak, solidity of 
style. He never exaggerates: yet is never monotonous or 
cold ; for be possesses in a high degree the power of impart- 
ing variety and delicacy both to his tone and to his reading. 
He plays Chopin’s music, full as it is of capricious diffi- 
culties; and, as I will venture to assert (even to you, dear 
Editor), full also of exquisitely graceful melody ;—he plays 
it in a manner which I never heard equalled except by the 
composer himself. 

Then his own elegant, and to most amateurs unapproach- 
able etudes—he quite plays with the most formidable of them 
—as I hope to hear Miss Arabella Goddard do some day: 
No. 6, especially would suit her (this by the way). His 
reading of Beethoven’s Sonate Pathetique, at once placed 
him in the foremost rank among performers of classical music. 
I ought to mention that the power of his left hand is quite 
wonderful. In fact, he excited my admiration in the high- 
est degree ; and I am convinced that you would coniirm my 
verdict ; but as he leaves England immediately, I fear you 
will not have an opportunity of judging for yourself. 

I subjoin a programme, to which, however, Henselt did not 
strictly adhere; for while some pieces named in the pro- 
gramme were omitted, others were played whose titles are 
not given in it, Mr. Rummel, whose name is familiar to 
you, took no part in the four-handed pianoforte arrange- 


burg, and. which proves him to be possessed of considerable 
musical talent. 
PROGRAMME ; 
SympHony.—Composed by his Imperial Highness Prince 
see See and performed by Messrs. Henselt and J 
ummeil. 


Sonate pathétique Beethoven. 
La Gondole aie ie Me. a ... Henselt. 
Fantasia and Variations, on a theme of Elisir 

@ Amore ... nh . ie ... Henselt. 
Etudes en Mi bémol and la bémol ... Chopin. 
Grand Valse ... mY a ot Henselt. 
Grand air de Freischiitz Weber. 
Poéme d’amour Henselt. 
Ouverture de Coriolan Ae dz Beethoven. 
Romance et Etude Si oiseau j’étais Henselt. 
La Fontaine ... Zag ae : Henselt. 
Larghetto d’un grand Concerto Henselt. 
Ouverture d’Obéron ... , Weber. 


I question whether it was judicious to introduce arrange- 
ments of the overtures, Coriolanus and Oberon, which may 
so often be heard—the latter especially, with all the resources 
and appliances of a full orchestra. Besides, arrangements, 
however clever, will still be arrangements; by which, I 
mean that they aim at reproducing effects to which the 
means employed are disproportioned. 

The concert took place at the Royal Hotel, in the Assem- 
bly-room ; which, though of but moderate size, is tolerably 
well adapted for musical purposes. On this occasion it was 
well filled; the Prince and Princess of Oldenburg being 
foremost on the list of nobility and gentry who responded to 
M. Henselt’s appeal in behalf of the Infirmary. 

In these days of Pianoforte Controversies, you may, per- 
haps, wish to know to what maker M. Henselt had given the 
preference? I regret that I am unable to tell you; for the 
English houses do not adopt M. Erard’s method of embla- 
zoning the manufacturer’s name in conspieuous characters 
on that side of the instrament which is turned towards the 
public ; yet I have been assured that the term of M. Erard’s 
patent has expired. These discussions, however, I leave to 
the curious in such matters—‘‘ and so, we bid you heartily, 
farewell.” 

Your Torquay CorRESPONDENT. 





Original Correspondence. 
Mr. Hueu Prerson AND FRaser’s MaGazine. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sir,—Perceiving that the author of an article called “the Musi- 
cal Season,” in the current No. of Fraser's Magazine, speaks of 
me as “an amateur,” permit me to rectify this error through the 
medium of your widely-circulated journal. 

It would be curious to inquire what is exactly meant by the 
term amateur. I believe it is generally understood to mean one 
who is self-educated, and who cultivates music as a mere recreation, 
not as a source of emolument ; and who is therefore possessed of 
private fortune enough to render a profession needless. But accord- 
ing to this definition, Meyerbeer is a decided case of amateur, for 
his private income amounts to about 30,000 dollars perann. Men- 
delssohn Bartholdy would also come under this category, for his 
means were amply sufficient to obviate the necessity of either 





writing or performing for the public. 

Music is as much my profession as it is that of G. A. Macfarren, 
W. S. Bennett, John Barnett, Henry Smart, or any other of our 
living composers who don’t write po captandum vulgus, but to ele- 
vate national art, and give pure taste and artistic science a chance 
against Cremorne Gardens. I am just as much a professional 





ment of a Symphony, composed by the Prince of Olden- 


English musician as Henry Purcell was, 
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I learned the rudiments of our art when I was eiglit years old, 
from Attwood, then organist of the Pavilion (Chapel-Royal), 
at Brighton. He turned me over to Greatorex, to have me well 
grounded in vocal music, and especially to acquaint me with 
Handel. A. T. Corfe, of Salisbury, taught me how to handle the 
organ; and subsequently I studied counterpoint under the able 
guidance of Professor Walmisley, at Cambridge. I then went to 
Germany, and studied (for a few months) the art of operatic vocal 
writing and orchestration, under Carl Banck. ‘The veteran 
theorist, Tomascheck, of Prague, said, when I showed him (in 
1842) some of my songs, published at Leipzig, “I could certainly 
teach you many things, but I shall not, for you will find them all out 
yourself, and you are making a path of your own—go on in it.” 
(“ Jehen Sie nur weiter.”) . 

Some years ago I was elected Professor of Music in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh ; certainly not because I was an amateur! indeed 
I was so little a lover of the prosaic conditions imposed upon me by 
a majority of that learned body, and so little an amateur of Pres- 
byterian music (?) that I resigned the thankless office before the 
year was out—and made room for the bag-pipes. 

I believe Sir Henry Bishop did the same thing before me. 

My opera, Letla, was performed at the theatre in Hamburg a 
few years ago, and with such decided success that I took away the 
score after the third night, and would not suffer it to be given 
again,—being too happy to escape in this way from the furious 
cabais to which this opera gave rise. 

I refer you to the present manager of the Hamburg Theatre, M. 

Wurda, for any further particulars on this point. 
. I composed the Oratorio Jerusalem, to gratify the wish of a dear 
friend (now no more), who compiled the text for me; Mr. Mac- 
farren rightly conjectures that I introduced and re-harmonized the 
Psalm-tune, “ Helmsley,” on account of its being part of the ori- 
ginal libretto. 

To Mr. Macfarren’s fine piece of criticism, contained in your 
No. of September 4, I will only allude to express my regret that I 
could not send him the full score, as I had no copy of it, and the 
publisher could not spare my own MSS. I regret this sincerely, 
because the pianoforte arrangement can give, even toa musician like 
Mr. Macfarren, no distincter ideas of many parts of the work than 
an engraving can give of the oil-picture from which it is a copy. 

With many apologies for this prolixity, 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 


Henry Huau Pierson. 
Craven Hotel, Strand, Sept. 8th. 


Tue Lonpon Sacrep Harmonic Society. 


(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


66, Chancery Lane, 
Sept. 8th, 1852. 

Sir,—Having been absent from England for some weeks, my 
attention has only been lately directed to an account published in 
your paper of the Annual Meeting of the London Sacred Harmonic 
Society, in which the Rev. Charles Day, who officiated as Chair- 
man, is reported to have made use of some exceedingly strong 
expressions in reference to certain ex-members of the committee, 
who thought it their duty to retire from that body. Being one of 
the parties alluded to, Ihave made enquiry of various gentlemen 
who were present at the meetiag, and find that your report ig sub- 
stantially correct, and that some of my ex-colleagues have publicly 
called upon Mr. Day, cither to retract his observations, or substan- 
tiate any charges he may have to make against them. 

Talso consider it a duty to myself to an upon Mr. Day to state 
the grounds of offence for which the retiring members of the com- 
mittee are subjected to the opprobrious epithets of “ black sheep,” 
and “ wolves in sheep’s clothing.” 

As I have been openly and wantonly attacked for doing what I 
considered was my duty, and the duty of every man on the com- 
mittee, unblinded by prejudice, and possessing one grain of honor 
and manly feeling, permit me, in a few words, to state my reason 
for retiring from the committee and society altogether. ‘There can 


be but one opinion about the notorious “ Veritas” pamphlet, and 
it is well known that all the members of the L. S. H.S. committec 
repeatedly denied any knowledge of its authorship; most of us 
signed adeclaration to that effect, and it was the general feeling 
that the production did not originate with any member of the 
L. S. H. S. Much discussion, however, arose, and unceasing were 
the efforts to discover the author, who, at last, when completely 
run down, was obliged to declare himself. Just previous, however, 
to th’s denouément, Mr. William Williams, who as acting secretary 
and member of the committee, had signed the.declaration denying 
any knowledge of the pamphlet, informed the committee, that 
owing to ill-health and domestic troubles, he had been induced, on 
medical recommendation, to resign his office of secretary and 
committeeman. Although I had had occasion to differ sometimes 
with Mr. Williams, I considered he had been very attentive to his 
duties, and had perhaps injured his health thereby, I therefore felt 
it my duty to move a resolution condoling with him, thanking him 
for his past services, and hoping that he would soon be able to 
return among us: this was carried nem. con. Judge, then, of my 
astonishment and disgust at learning afterwards, that he had just 
previously privately confessed his connection with the “ Veritas ” 
painphlet, and had resigned his post, justly appreciating the con- 
sequences that would follow immediately his tergiversations became 
known. Several of the committee felt that as others among them 
seemed to think that Mr. Williams’s extraordinary conduct was 
scarcely blameable, and, in fact, somewhat meritorious, no alter- 
native was left them but to retire before some more outrageous 
breach of decorum took place. ‘The sequel proves we were right, 
for notwithstanding the numerous proofs of Mr. Williams’s want 
of truth and candour, men have been found to again place him by 
acclamation in what should be considered an honourable post, 
instead of leaving him in the obscurity to which he had himself 
retired, and from which, if he had been well advised, he would never 
again have emerged. 

That I have not been singular in my views of this question, is 
testified by the retirement of the president, treasurer, honorary 
secretary, five members of the committee, and numerous members 
of the general body. I remain, Sir, 


Yours obediently, 
W. E. Newron. 





Dramatic. 


Sapier’s Wetts THeatRE.—Ofall the plays of the Shaks- 
perian collection that are not actually banished from the stage, 
as, for instance, Pericles, or the three parts of Henry VI, 
not one is so little familiar to the public, through the medium 
of theatrical representation, as All's Well that Ends Weil. If 
we turn to the records of dramatic doings for the last sixty 
years, we find that the revivals of this play have taken place 
at long intervals, and that the “runs” have only been for 
a few nights. 

A perusal of All’s Well that Ends Well will show, at a 
glance, that its unfrequent production is not to be attributed 
to any unjust neglect, but lies in the nature of the play itself. 
In the first place, the plot is indelicate, even beyond the 
limits usually conceded to Elizabethan dramatists, although 
these are allowed a pretty open field for the display of their 
eccentricities. Ifa young lady were to ask a gentleman to 
give her some notion of it, the latter would be driven at once 
to a nonplus, unless he took refuge in the evasive reply that 
it resembled the episode of Angelo and Mariana, in Measure 
for Measure ; a reply which, after all, bears a strong affinity 
to the answer of the Cambridge youth in the immortal “ Essay 
on Pluck,” who, when questioned as to the material of the 
walls of Babylon, told the examiner that it was the same on 
one side as the other. If this reply, bad as it is, would not 
suffice, we can see no other course open, but a bold digression 





on the state of the weather. 
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In the next place, with the single exception of Parolles— 
a poltroon who will bear no comparison with Falstaff—there 
is not one of the dramatis persone who offers any temptation 
to the actor. The hero, Bertram, is one of the most unin- 
teresting and despicable scoundrels that ever trod the boards 
of a stage, perhaps more despicable than the case required. 
In Boccaccio’s story of Giletta of Narbonne (Day 3, Novel 
9), from which the plot is obviously derived, though it seems 
through an English medium, Bertram is entirely free from 
those details of business with which Shakspeare has taken so 
much trouble to decorate him. Boccaccio bears the impres- 
sion of a libertine lord, with a feudal abhorrence of a mésal- 
liance, but of the paltry sinner, who, in the presence of the 
King, goes on boggling from lie to lie, he has not had the 
slightest notion. Dr. Johnson, rather an obsolete critic on 
the works of Shakespeare, has shown remarkable acumen in 
tracing throughout the piece the villanies of Bertram, whom 
he pursues with the vigilance of an old Bow-street officer, 
and we think few readers will be dissatisfied with his sum- 
mary. ‘I cannot,” says the good doctor, “reconcile my 
heart to Bertram—a man noble without generosity, and young 
without truth; who marries Helen as a coward, and leaves 
her as a profligate; when she is dead by his unkindness, 
sneaks home to a second marriage, is accused by a woman he 
has wronged, defends himself by falsehood, and is dismissed 
to happiness. 

Helena, indeed, is a charming character. The sense of her 
inferiority to Bertram, whom she has loved from childhood, 
and her earnestness in winning him, notwithstanding so many 
obstacles, are beautifully portrayed, while some of the speeches 
put into her mouth are equal to anything which can be found 
in the whole compass of our rich dramatic literature. Nothing, 
for instance, can be more exquisite than the following, of 
which the first three lines have passed into the mass of ordi- 
nary Shaksperian quotations :— 


‘Tt were all one, 
That I should love a bright particular star, 
And think to wed it, he is so far above me: 
In his bright radiance and collateral light 
Must I be comforted, not in his sphere ; 
‘The ambition in my love thus plagues itself: 
The hind that would be mated by the lion 
Must die for love. "I'was pretty, though a plague, 
‘To see htm every hour ; to sit and draw 
His arched brows, his hawking eye, his curls, 
In our heart’s table; heart, too capable 
Of every line and trick of his sweet favour ; 
But now he’s gone, and my idolatrous fancy 
Must sanctify his relics.” 


The character of the Countess, Bertram’s mother, who can 
value the virtue of Helena, in despite of the difference of rank 
between them, is an admirable support to that of the young 
and devoted girl, and is without prototype in Boccaccio. 
Here the departure from the original story is productive of 
the best results ; but, at the risk of being deemed presump- 
tuous, we cannot help thinking that in the conclusion of the 
tale, the Italian is more pathetic than the Englishman. The 
fifth act of All's Well that Ends Well is terribly huddled 
together, with little or no regard to the exhibition of individual 
character, and the personages are disposed of in a most com- 
mon-place manner possible ; whereas in Boccaccio’s novel, 
Giletta, with her twin children in her arms, suddenly appears 
before her husband, while he is giving a festival to his friends, 
and his nature being far from ungenerous, he is struck with 


more pleasing impression than the reform of the English 
Bertram, who is half led, half driven, into virtue. The 
Shakspearian zealot, who will defend the play through right 
and wrong, would no doubt find a ready answer, by showing 
that such a Bertram as Shakspeare drew was incapable of all 
spontaneous goodness whatever; but this would be merely 
taking advantage of what seems to us the original sin of the 
whole piece. Beautiful as they are to the reader, even the 
characters of Helena and the Countess are not such as come 
out strongly on the stage. They merely reach the level of 
the calmly interesting. 

At any theatre besides Sadler’s Wells, we should be sur- 
prised to see a revival of All’s Well that Ends Well, but the 
Islington establishment is a sort of museum for the exhibition 
of dramatic curiosities, and we have no more right to be 
astounded at finding some Elizabethan crudity within its 
precincts, than at finding a Buddhist idol in a missionary 
collection. ‘That the piece is by Shakspeare, and that the 
piece is rare, is in itself a sufficient recommendation to the 
manager, who is sure that a number of English /iterati will 
pay him a visit, just as the head-master of Westminster 
School is sure that Zerence will attract the “Old Westmin- 
sters.” There is the further recommendation in Ali’s Well 
that Ends Well, that Parolles, whose episode stands quite 
apart from Boccaccio’s tale, affords Mr. Phelps an opportu- 
nity of displaying that comic humour which has, of late, been 
brought forward almost as a new talent. By his strong, sharp 
delineation of the poltroonéry of Parolles, and that abject 
servility which succeeds empty vaunting, he maintains an 
interest in an otherwise weak piece, and commands incessant 
roars of laughter. As the plot of the play is of such a ticklish 
nature, we should in justice observe, that by making the pro- 
duction of the ring the sole condition named in Bertram’s 
letter, and by other judicious alterations, the offensive 
peculiarities are kept so far in the background that nothing is 
left to shock the ordinary spectator, though, at the same time, 
we cannot help remarking that these sacrifices to delicacy 
weaken the real motives of the action. 

The mise en scéne is in the best taste, as is usual at this 
establishment, and the applause of the audience, which was 
bestowed on the revival of the piece on Wednesday week, 
showed tbat the manager’s exertions had not been in vain. 





MADAME STOLTZ IN THE BRAZILS. 


Theatres of Rio Janeiro—The Emperor Don Pedro I1.—A series 
of miseries—Intermittent fevers and yellow fever—Madame 
Stoltz ascends the mountain of Santa Theresa, at eleven o'clock 
at night—La Favorite—Death of two singers. 

The Union Musicale of Rio Janeiro prefaces its notice of 
the appearance of Madame Stoltz in La Favorite with an 
account of the tribulations undergone by this cantatrice on 
her arrival at Rio Janeiro, and of the incidents which oc- 
curred during the rehearsals of the opera. We think that 
these details, in a more or less embellished state, will interest 
our readers, and we therefore give them without rendering 
vurselves responsible for anything :— 


“The city of Rio Janeiro contains several theatres, two of 
which might be advantageously compared with the largest theatres 
of the continent of Europe. <A liberal subvention from the 
Government guarantees the artists the galaries specitied in their 
engagements; the inhabitants are fond of music ; at certain annual 
fétes the boxes are let for from 60,000 to 100,000 réis each (from 
£7 4s. to £12). In spite, however, of all these advantages, which 





contrition. This is a striking picture, and leaves a much 
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melomaniacs have never had a good lyrical company in their city, 
nor has a first-rate singer ever made his appearance there. 

“The Emperor Don Pedro II., who is both an admirer and a 
protector of the arts, heard that Madame Stoltz had just ter- 
minated her representations at Lisbon, he immediately sent his 
consul instructions to engage this artist. 

“On the 6th of April last, Madame Stoltz and Signor Bianchi, 
an Italian basso, disembarked, and were received by one of the 
administrators of the Imperial Theatre. ‘There was no manifest 
stir among the indigenous or foreign population. 

“ But here began a series of miseries. Three days after her ar- 
rival Madame Stoltz was attacked by intermittent fever, ‘Thanks, 
however, to the care that was taken of her, she soon became con- 
valescent; but, as the great heat prevented her from recovering 
her strength, Monsieur Sigaud, her physician, ordered her to go 
for a week to Peseopulis, the mild temperature of which place 
would prove, he said, most beneficial to her health. 

“So far there was nothing but the delay of a fortnight: the 
series of miseries had, however, but just commenced. Madame 


Stoltz had heard that a change of air often brings on an attack of 


yellow fever. She was, naturally, no longer desirous of going to 
Peseopolis, and on the 24th of April, the eve of the day chosen for 
her journey, she sent for her carriage at eleven o'clock at night, 
and desired her coachman to drive to her physician’s, whose house, 
admirably situated with respect to hygienic advantages, and views 
of the bay and city, is perched on the side of a hill which is, at 
most, passable for pedestrians only. ‘Thus was Madame Stoltz, 
the idol of Europe, the weak and delicate cantatrice, climbing, in 
the middle of the night, a steep and rugged mountain, without 
thinking that the slightest false step might precipitate her from 
a height of twenty or thirty feet down a declivity covered with 
sharp and ill-joined blocks of stone. A servant, who was pre- 
ceding her, fell; nothing dismayed by this accident, she continued 
her ascent. What say you, painters of history, of such a subject ? 
Do you not think that this graceful artiste, this divine stage heroine, 


thus climbing alone, in the midst of some of the finest scenery of 


America, the mountain of Santa Theresa, by the light of a million 
of stars, which formed around her head a new crown of natural 
diamonds, with death at her feet, and the phantom of the yellow 
fever behind her, pursuing her footsteps, at least, in her imagina- 
tion, while before her appeared the starry cross of the South—-do 
you not think, we ask, that she would be worthy of inspiring a 
Michael Angelo, and of occupying a place in the gallery of the 
Louvre ? 

‘“ Whether a visit at eleven o'clock at night annoyed the doctor, 
by dragging him from the enjoyment of a first sleep, or whether 
his conscience commended him to remain faithful to his first 
opinion, is not known; but he was inflexible, and desired his 
patient to leave in four-and-twenty hours, or he would not be 
answerable for the consequences. 

“The next morning the Peseopolis steamer waited for Madame 
Stoltz for more than half-an-hour, but left at last without her. It 
was nearly out sight of the shore, when she was seen to appear, 
“slowly making haste.” The steamer stopped, and sent a boat to 
fetch the refractory cantatrice. A week afterwards the same 
steamer brought her back to Rio Janeiro: we have not heard 
whether she was late this time also. 

“On the evening of her return, Madame Stoltz again fell ill. 
She was now supposed to have an attack of the yellow fever, but 
this did not prevent her from recovering in a few days. ‘Then 
began the rehearsals of La Favorite. It was now only that the 
public became somewhat excited with the hope of soon hearing 
the favourite contralto of the Europeans. Alas! man proposes, 
and Heaven disposes; the chapter of accidents was not yet at 
an end. 

“On the 3rd of May, Madame Stoltz felt indisposed, after 
rehearsal. ‘The report was immediately spread that she was again 
attacked by the yellow fever. The truth was that, either from 
ennut or some other reasgn, she wanted to break off her engage- 
ment, and to return to Europe. ‘This news increased the anxiety 
of the musical world. People questioned one another, and 
formed all sorts of conjectures ; but, as is generally the case, every 
one was of a different opinion. Will she play, or will she not play? 





This was the daily subject of discussion. Oh! what an oppor- 
tunity for gentlemen fond of betting to risk a few millions in this 
perfidious and fashionable amusement. ; 

“ Malevolence made use of the desire expressed by the artiste 
to leave, and spread the report that she was afraid to appear, and 
that her fear was caused by the fact of her not really possessing 
the talent which the French of the modern school, and the Por- , 
tuguese, recently returned from Lisbon, gave her credit for. A 
journalist, it was said, even went to Madame Stoltz, and naively 
assured her that the public of Rio Janeiro would be very indulgent 
to her. It was also added that his words caused the cantatrice a 
certain nervous emotion, followed by a smile of pity. She might 
have replied to this simple journalist in the words of a certain 
monarch, who, during a journey through the provinces, said, with 
mild and noble pride, on hearing an unbecoming observation ad- 
dressed to him, ‘ Learn, sir, that Iam come here to receive ho- 
mage, and not lessons.’ 

“After sundry discussions, everything was satisfactorily ar. 
ranged—thanks, they say, to the silent intervention of the Emperor, 
The rehearsals again proceeded with great activity. The first re- 
presentation of La Favorite was announced with the début of two 
new artists from Europe, Madame Stoltz and El Senhor Bianchi. 
Never had the inhabitants of Rio Janeiro had in perspective so 
tine a féte. ‘Towards the end of May, however, El Senhor Bara- 
conna, who had arrived in the Brazils on the 9th, and for whose 
engagement Madame Stoltz had stipulated, in order that he might 
second her in the different operas, went, in his professional ca- 
pacity, with El Senhor Bianchi, to a soirée at one of the new 
ministers of the Brazilian Government, where they both met with 
the most satisfactory success. But the next day El Senhor 
Baradonna was attacked by the yellow fever, and died on the Ist 
of June. Two days afterwards, Bianchi fell a victim to the same 
malady !” 

Here the article of the Union Musicale stops; but we 
are promised the rest in the next number. Let us hope it 
will bring us a more acceptable sanitary bulletin. 





REGULATION OF THE THEATRES IN SPAIN. 


Many of our readers will, doubtless, read with interest the fol- 
lowing provisions of the royal decree concerning dramatic affairs 
in Spain :— 

“The government will appoint experts to examine all the 
theatres at present open, and those which do not offer sufficient 


guarantees of stability, will be reformed or shut. ‘The theatres 
belonging to the municipalities will be publicly sold before the 1st 
of nert September. If there are no purchasers, the government 
will grant the direction of them to companies. Spanish companies 
will have the preference over foreign ones, provided the offers from 
both are equally advantageous. 

“The theatrical year will begin on the Ist of September, and will 
end on the 20th of June; but the directors will be at liberty to 
give representations in the months of July and August, if they think 
it conducive to their interest, Theatrical representations can take 
place every day of the year, except on All Soul’s day, on Good 
Friday, and on Easter eve. The directors will have the right to 
cancel their contracts, in consequence of any public calamity oblig- 
ing them to close their theatres. 

“When an actor or an actress of acknowledged merit is foreed 
to leave the stage on account of injuries received during the 
exercise of his or her functions, he or she will be entitled toa 
pension for life, to be paid by the government, and the amount of 
which will be regulated according to talent possessed, and the 
services rendered. In no city of the kingdom can there at any 
time be more than one Italian theatre. On the recommendation 
of the Consultative Junta for the theatres, the government can 
authorize the opening of a foreign dramatic theatre im the city of 
Madrid, but on condition that it only remains open for three 
months of the theatrical year, and that the foreign company con- 
tains at least an actor or an actress of well-established artistic re- 
patation. No artiste can combine the functions of director or 
Stage-manager with those of his own special calling. 
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“ Four prizes of 6,000 reals (£60) each will be awarded every 
year, viz., two for the best dramatic works played at the theatres 
of Madrid; one for the best libretto, and one for the best 
score composed to a Spanish libretto. ‘These prizes will be awar- 
ded by two tribunals appointed for this purpose, and composed 
each of from three to five judges. One of these tribunals 
will pronounce on the merits of the literary productions, and 
the other on those of the scores. All works must be pre- 
sented to these tribunals by the authors themselves, otherwise 
they will not be examined. 

“ Libretté for the Opéra Comique are not allowed to contend for 
these prizes, The tribunals will decide by a majority of voices, 
Each judge will give his opinion and then sign it. The decisions, 
together with the opinions in support of them, will be published 
in the Gazette de Madrid (the official journal), There will be four 
dramatic censors at Madrid, and one in each of the other cities of 
the kingdom. If an author will not consent to the modifications 
or suppression required by the censor who has examined his work, 
he can appeal against the decision of this censor to the Com- 
mittee of Censors, composed of the four censors of Madrid and 
presided over by the Governor of the province. 

“A tax of ten per cent. will be levied for the use of the pocr, on 
the gross receipts of all the theatres and other places of public 
amusement, with the exception of those accruing from the bull- 
fights, in favour of which this tax will be reduced to five per 
cent.” 





FOREIGN RESUME. 


Paris.—Last Monday was fixed for the re-appearance of 
Roger and Massol at the Grand Opéra. Roger has been 
most successful at Berlin, where, as our readers know, he has 
been singing for some time. Massol determined to conse- 
erate all his holiday to resting himself from the fatigues of 
last season, aad he has kept his word. He has been passing 
a month at a country seat he possesses in the neighbourhood 
of Etretat, on the sea-side. 

It is confidently reported that Rossini’s Moésé will be re- 
vived at the Grand Opera about the 25th of this month. 

The first representation of Monsieur Reber’s new opera, 
at the Opéra Comique, was announced for last Thursday. 
The work is entitled Le Pére Gaillard. Pére Gaillard will 
be played by Mons. Bataille and Mére Gaillard by Made- 
moiselle Andréa Favel. 

A new opera, in one act, by Monsieur Gastivel, who some 
years since gained the first prize at Rome, is in active re- 
hearsal at the Opéra Comique. The libretto is by Monsieur 
Bayare. The principal characters will be sustained by 
Mesdemoiselles Le Febre and Talmon and Monsieur Jourdan. 

Madame Ugalde has left Paris to fulfil an engagement at 
the Thédtre de la Monnaie in Brussels. 

Last Saturday Adolphe Adam’s new opera, Si j’étais Roi, 
was represented for the first time at the Thédtre Lyrique. 
The ballet occupies a prominent position in it. It was to 
be played on the next day, Sunday, with an entirely different 


son ; 
onsieur Adam’s opera will be followed, in a short time, 
by that of Monsieur Varney, ex-conductor at the Thédire 
Lyrique. After this will come Monsieur Bousquet’s opera, 
which, according to all reports, was to be put in rehearsal 
this week. 

Carolina Rosati has left Paris to proceed to Naples, where 
she has been engaged on most favourable terms. 

Alexandre Billet is at present staying in Paris. It is his 
intention to make a tour shortly in the principal towns of 
the south of France, where he will give a series of concerts. 

There is a report that Madame Lagrange will sing for 





Beletti is staying for the moment at Milan. 

Mademoiselle Ida Bertrand is at Paris. 

A French theatre is about to be established at Copenha- 
gen. The director is at present in Paris forming his com- 
pany. 

The festival which will be given this month at Brussels 
will be a remarkable one, if it is only from the large number 
of persons who will appear in it. Sixty-six Philharmonic 
Societies, Belgian, French, German, Swiss, and Dutch, have 
promised to lend their assistance. They will furnish at least 
three thousand singers. A special commission has been ap- 
pointed to arrange the whole, which, to all appearances, will 
long be recollected in the annals of music. 

The new Theatre Royal, at Hanover, which has just been 
completed, was to be inaugurated on the first of this month, 
by the first representation in this town of Meyerbeer’s Pro- 
phete. At the first two rehearsals, the eighteen hundred 
places contained in the building were all occupied by soldiers 
of the garrison, in order that an opinion might be formed of 
the effect produced by the music when the theatre is quite 
full. 

Vieuxtemps is decidedly the lion this season at Baden. 
He has already given three concerts, all of which were most 
brilliantly attended. Levassor has also given two entertain- 
ments, and, as usual, convulsed his audience. 

The Prophéte still continues to attract the public of 
Vienna. At the last representation of this work, the house 
was crammed to suffocation. M. Lroff’s new opera, Ondine, 
will shortly be put in rehearsal. A large sum will be ex- 
pended on the scenery and dresses. 

On the 27th of August, and in honour of the meeting of 
German Archeologians and Historians, held in Dresden, 
under the presidentship of Prince John, of Saxony, a grand 
festival was given, which was remarkable from the fact of the 
entire programme being composed of old works. It consisted 
of a Gregorian chant (6th century); a hymn to the Holy 
Virgin, by Michael Praetorius, of Kreutzbergen, in Thuringen 
(1572); a motet of Palestrina (1552); a madrigal, by 
Thomas Morby (1642); a popular song, by Lemblin (1637); 
two songs for a féte, by John Eccard (1571); andthe Passion, 
an oratorio in Latin, written by Henry Schiitz, music by 
Koertritz. The whole of the royal family, and all the 
artistic and literary notabilities of the town attended this 
solemnity. All the compositions we have mentioned were 
greatly applauded. 

A company of capitalists, just formed at Madrid, have 
solicited from Government the authorisation to establish 
another theatre, destined exclusively for the production of 
operas, by native and other composers, except those of Italy. 
It is hoped that this authorisation will be granted, on account 
of the great strides made, during the last ten years, by the 
taste for music among all classes in Madrid. The same is 
true in the provinces. Ronconi is creating an extraordinary 
sensation in Grenada, where he gets 4,200 francs for every 
performance. 

The public of Xeres la Frontera have just presented Mad. 
Montenegro with a silver chaplet, and a bracelet ornamented 
with precious stones, of the value of 3,150 francs. 





Mr. Beazz’s Oreratic Comrany.—Grisi and Bertrandi, and 
MM. Mario, F. Lablache, Susini, Galvani, Galli, and Salabert, 
have left town for Birmingham and Dublin, to fulfil their engage- 
ments with Mr. Beale, who has formed the company with a view 





some time in Paris. 


to operatic performances at the above plaees. 
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LINES FOR MUSIC. 


Give me the twilight hour, 
When Nature spell-bound seems, 
And ‘mid the tuneful vale, 
Th’ enraptur’d spirit dreams 
Of some bright fay-like tale !— 
Give me that shadowy hour! 


Give me the twilight hour, 
When Philomel enchains 
The sad and riven heart 
With sweet melodious strains, 
That welcome balm impart !— 
Give me’ that pensive hour! 


(These words are copyright.) 





DAISIES. 


Fair and peaceful daisies, 
Smiling in the grass ; 
Who hath sung your praises ? 
Poets by you pass, 
And I, alone, am left to celebrate your mass. 


In the summer morning, 
Through the fields ye shine, 
Joyfully adorning 
Earth with smiles divine, 
And pour from sunny hearts fresh gladness into mine. 


Lying in the meadows, 
Like the milky way, 
From nocturnal shadows 
Glad to fall away, 
And live a happy life in the wide light of day. 


Bees about you humming, 
File their yellow store ; 
Winds in whispers coming, 
Teach you love’s sweet lore, 
For your reluctant lips still worshipping the more. 


Birds with music laden, 
Shower their songs on you ; 
And the rustic maiden, 
Standing in the dew, 
By your alternate leaves tells if her love be true. 


Little stars of glory, 
From your amber eyes 
No inconstant story 
Of her love should rise, 
And yet “ He loves me not!” is oft the sad surprise. 


Crowds of milk-white blossoms, 
Noon’s concentrated beams 
Glowing in your bosoms ; 
So, by living streams 


In heaven, I think the light of flowers immortal gleams. 


When your date is over, 
Peacefully ye fade, 
With the fragraut clover, 
And sweet grasses laid 
In odours for a pall, beneath the orchard shade. 


Happy, happy, daisies ! 
Would I were like you— 
Pure from human praises, 
Fresh with early dew, 
And ever in my heart to heaven's clear sunshine true. 





Rebtews of Music. 


An “Evenina Cuvurcu Service’’—consisting of Magnificat, Nunc 
Dimittis, Double Chant, Psalm ‘une, Evening Hymn, in 
Vocal Score, with an Accompaniment for the Organ or Piano- 
forte. Composed and dedicated, by permission, to the Right 
Hon. the Countess of Mount Edgcumbe. By J. Wuts. 
J. Alfred Novello. 


There is a great deal of merit in the above compositions of Mr. 
Wills, but these are nearly neutralised by the grammatical errors 
with which they abound. Mr. Wills, we understand, is blind, and 
could not therefore correct the errors of the press. In the second 
edition, when the errors are emended, we shall have nothing but 
praise to bestow on a work which is written with evident intention, 
and with grave and solemn consideration, and, as a first composi- 
tion, is especially entitled to commendation. 


“Six Sones ror Voice anp Piano”—No. I., “ Sweet Daffodils,” 
Poetry by Ropert Hernricx; No. 2, “Home ofmy Youth,” written 
by Laura Wuitson Barker; No. 3, “ The song of the Yellow- 
Hammer, written by Laura Witson Barker; No. 4, “ Lullaby,” 
Poetry by Atrrep ‘Tennyson; No. 5, “ The Rose,” written by 
Lavra Witson Barxer; No. 6, “The Miller’s Daughter— 
Poetry, by Axtrrep Tennyson—Music, by Laura WItson 
Barker. Wessel and Co. 


We have often, and with approval, had to speak of Miss Laura 
Barker’s compositions—vocal and instrumental—and are glad to 
find that her most recent publications (the songs before us) justify 
the good opinion which we had derived from her earlier ones. The 
Six Songs for voice and piano, are not mere insipid impromptus, 
like nine-tenths of the works which issue daily from the press, but 
real songs, genial, and of a distinctive character. 


The first, “‘ Sweet Daffodils,” to Herrick’s oft-used lines, is, asi 
should be, in the style of the old English ballads, which are mos 
happily imitated, both as to melody and harmony ; nothing could be 
more simpie and engaging. 

In No. 2, “ Home of my Youth”—which, as a composition, is the 
most finished of the set—although the melody is equally plain and 
unpretending, the accompaniment is more elaborate and musician- 
like, and contains some very charming points of harmony and imi- 
tation. This song, in which the style of the old English ballad i 
again evident, brings forward Miss Laura Barker as her own poet. 
Her verses are creditable, but by no means equal to her music. 


In No, 3, “ The Song of the Yellow-Hammer,” Miss Barker again 
makes her appearance as a poet, but with more success, her verses 
being less sentimentally stale than those of the other. It is a three- 
verse ballad, remarkably simple, the tune presenting no great 
originality, although the accompaniment, in which the note of the 
bird, which gives name to the song, is imitated, sets it off gaily. 

No. 4, “ Lullaby,” set to one of Tennyson’s most beautiful 
lyrics, although evincing less pretence, is perhaps our fayourite of 
the set. The tune is as quaint and as mournful as the words, and 
the style of accompaniment is precisely suited to it. 


In No. 5, ‘* The Rose,” Miss Barker again comes forth as a poet, 
with a subject equally used and stale as that of “ Home of my 
Youth.” Moreover, this is the least original song of the set, 
the melody being taken from a well-known waltz. The accompani- 
ment, however, is carefully written. 


In No. 6, “ The Miller's Daughter,” Miss Laura Barker has again 
the advantage of our only living poct; and here again we have the 
style of the old English ballad imitated to perfection. Indeed, on 
reflection, we are not sure we do not prefer this fresh and charming 
ballad to that to which we have already accorded our preference. 


To conclude, we have not for a long time perused a new set of 
songs with somuch real pleasure. _If all songs were written with 
the same care as those of Miss Laura Wilson Barker, the school of 
modern ballad composition would not have fallen into such general 
ore gi In fact, this lady, like Goldsmith, adorns all she 
touches. 
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“ SouventR DE Comorn”—Marche Hongroise Pour le Pianoforte 
—Par ApotrHEe HensErr. 

“ Voyace Lyrique”—Hungary (Ragoczy) Marche—Transcribed 
by Aveuste LinpenTHAt, 

“ Ragoczx”—Marche Hongroise Nationale— By ApotruE HeEn- 
sELT. Wessel and Co, 


Three editions, of various degrees of difficulty, of the Hungarian 
March, which Hector Berlioz has introduced into his Cantata of 
Faust, and which has now become so popular. Of Henselt’s two 
adaptations, the “Souvenir de Comorn” is the most likely to ob- 
tain favour with the public, as the arrangements are rendered as 
easy as possible; and the transcription of Lindenthal, still more 
easy than the ‘Souvenir de Comorn,” will also meet its due meed 
of favour. 





M. Sixas’s “ Six Petits Morceaux” have been received, and will 
be reviewed forthwith, 





Probtuetal. 


MancnestEr.—The first concert since the reopening of the 
Concert Hall, was given on Thursday, Sept. 2. ‘The following 
was the programme as circulated among the subscribers, but 
several changes were made in the course of performance through 
the illness of Signor ‘l'amberlik, whose place was filled up by Signor 
Gardoni. Part First—Overture, ‘“ Oberon,” Weber; ‘Trio, Ma- 
dame Castellan, Signor Tamberlik, and Signor Polonini; “ Vieni 
al mar,” L. Gordigiani; Scena cd Aria, Signor Polonini, “ II 
Sogno,” Bottesini; Scena ed Aria, Madame Castellan, “ Si, lo 
sento,” (Faust) Spohr; Aria, Signor ‘Tamberlik, “ Per i boschi,” 
(Il Franco Arciero) Weber; Concerto-Pianoforte, Mr. Charles 
Hallé, (G minor) Mendelssohn ; Duetto, Madame Castellan and 
Signor ‘Tamberlik, “ Un tenero core,” (Roberto Devereux) Voni- 
zetti. Part Second—Overture (Fidelio), Beethoven ; Duetto, 
Signor Tamberlik and ‘Signor Polonini, “ Sara il morir,” (Masa- 
niello) Auber; Komanza, Madame Castellan, “ Arpa gentil,” Ros- 
sini; Aria, Signor Tamberlik, “ I] mio Tesoro,” (I/ Don Giovanni) 
Mezart; Fantasia-Pianoforte, Mr. Charles Hallé, (Prophéte) Liszt ; 
Ballad, Madame Castellan, “ La yerla di Triana,” (Spanish Me- 
lody) ; ‘Trio, Madame Castellan, Signor Tambcrlik, and Signor 
Polonini, “ Qual volutta,” (J Lombardi) Verdi; Overture, Zampa, 
Herold. Mr. Hallé played Mendelssobn’s Concerto, which he 
oy in his usual splendid style; the band, under the direction of 

r, Seymour, rendering the orchestral portions in an unimpeach- 
able manner. We noticed in this fine piece many passages which 
geve Herr Lidel a nice opportunity of displaying his well-known 
ability, the violoncello having several effective morceau assigned 
to it. Instead of the aria by Weber, Gardoni sang “ Pietra Sig- 
nore,” an air arranged from a sacred composition by Stradella, and 
instead of “ Un tenore core,” Madame Castellan and Signor Gar- 
doni gave “ Da che tarnasti,” by the same composer, Donizetti, 
and ‘another piece. In the seccnd part Madame Castellan 
obtained much applause and an unanimous encore in the romanza 
by Rossini, “ Arpa gentil,” in which she displayed her execution 
to much advantage in the passages of ornamentation. In the suc- 
ceeding piece we much regretted the absence of ‘Tamberlik, whom 
we were anxious to hear again in the delightful aria, “Il mio 
tesoro” Signor Gardoni substituted two romances by Mendel- 
ssohn,’ which were very beautiful, but perhaps too quiet for the 
occasion. ‘The fantasia, by Liszt, was throughout a perfect marvel 
in the way of execution and power, and Mr. Hallé was deservedly 
applauded at the close. The instrument upon which he played 
was a new one by Broadwood and Sons, the mechanism being 
similar to the one thousand guinea pianoforte exhibited by these 
eminent manufacturers at the Crystal Palace; its tone appeared 
to be uncommonly fine, the volume very great, and the quality 
exceedingly pure. Madame Castellan then gave a Spanish melody, 
which we did not greatly admire, and joined Signori Gardoni and 
Polonini in the concluding vocal piece, which was sung in a very 
satisfactory manner. The pianoforte accompaniments were played 
by Mr. Frank Mori, and we need not add that they were, in his 
hands, as satisfactory as they could be. ‘The overtures were all 
played in first-rate style, and went off with great spirit. The next 








concert, which promises to be very attractive, is announced for 
Monday week. 

‘Tneatre Royat.—This establishment re-opened on Saturday, 
the 4th, for the regular season, the first piece being the new melo- 
drama, written by Mark Lemon, Esq., entitled Sea and Land, 
which was followed by a new divertissement, called Le Bal de la 
Halle. Le Bal de la Halle gives us some good dancing. ‘There 
is Miss Annie Payne, who comes back to us stronger limbed, and 
consequently capable of going through her varied feats with greater 
apparent ease; and her father, Mr. W. H. Payne, whose quaint 
style of humour is always productive of laughter—and his son, 
Mr. H. Payne, who possesses considerable talent in his art. To 
these are added Mdlle. Louise Blanche, and Mdlle. D’Antonie, 
both of whom dance with a grace of manner which shows good 
schooling. Each and all were received with very considerable 
applause. ‘The scene is supposed to be laid in “Le Marché des 
Innocents” at Paris, during a féte. There is a dais to the right, 
upon which Louis Napoleon seats himself, surrounded by his 
generals, courtiers, &c., &c., and to these enter the various dancers, 
who go through their many displays of costume, pas and pirou- 
ettes. Among these the “ Pas de Sabots,” and “ La Polka Mili- 
taire.” are very pleasing of their kind. These pieces, it will be 
seen, are announced to be repeated nightly. 

Tue Maxionettes have been playing Aladdin, which seems 
likely to have “ a run.” 





CatuepraLt Service, &c., at TRrentHAM. —Friday, the 3rd 
inst., was a day of unusual interest at Trentham: for although 
the princely domain of the house of Sutherland offers many at- 
tractions, it seldom invites strangers to worship otherwise than as 
a casual wanderer may join in the public service of its picturesque 
and beautiful little church, or find a temple of nature in its 
solemn and quiet woods. Onthe present occasion, however, re- 
ligion, benevolence, and taste united, drew together a large assem- 
blage of the principal families of the neighbourhood. The princi- 
pal object was the support of a plan for extending church ac- 
commodation to the rapidly increasing population of a new suburb 
of Longton, situate in the parish of Blurton. ‘The chief supporter 
of the project is the Duke of Sutherland, who has presented a 
site for the new church and churchyard, at Red Bank, Spratslade, 
and contributed £100 towards the building fund. Still further to 
promote the important object, it was determined to embrace the 
opportunity afforded by the vacation of Lichfield Cathedral, and 
the kind offer of the gentlemen of the choir, to hold a cathedral 
service in ‘I'rentham Church. This service has been perfectly 
successful, both in the large attendance, in the excellent and de- 
votional manner in which it was performed, and in the impulse 
given to the benevolent object of the promoters. The Te Deum 
and Jubilate were taken from Boyce’s service in A; the responses 
were from Tallis; the Sanctus, Kyrie Eleison, and Nicene Creed, 
were from Arnold’s service in A, and the old version of the 100th 
Psalm was sung before the service to the well-known tune of 
Martin Luther. Ina musical point of view, the principal feature 
of the service was the fine anthem by Boyce, which can only be 
heard to advantage in our cathedrals, or, as on the present occa- 
siou, by thoroughly trained cathedral singers. ‘The selection was 
appropriate to the occasion, the words being taken from the prayer 
of Solomon, at the dedication of the temple. The solo parts, 
alto, tenor, and bass, were taken respectively by Messrs. Bickley, 
Caunter, Pearsall, and Allin; and the choristers did excellent ser- 
vice when required for the choruses. The service was chaunted 
by the Rev. W. St. George Pattison, subchanter of Lichfield 
Cathedral. The Rev. W. Hutchinson read the first lesson; the 
second lesson was read by the Rev. Canon Hutchinson; the 
Rev. E. J. Edwards read the Communion Service, except the 
Epistle, which was read by the Rev. Mr. Musselwhite, his curate. 
After an excellent sermon by the Rev. C. P. Wilbraham, M.A., 
vicar of Audley, on Ezra, v. 16, Dr. Nares’s sweet little anthem, 
“ Blessed is he that considereth the poor,” was sung by the choir, 
and a collection was made for the building tund of Red Bank 
Church. ‘The effect of the service was much increased by the 
able performance of Mr. Bedsmore, on a very fine-toned organ fur- 
nished for the occasion by Mr. George Simpson, who had the 
general direction of the musical arrangements. We are glad to 
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say that the collection reached the handsome sum of £64. At 
half-past two the company sat down to a splendid luncheon sup- 
plied in the girls’ Sunday School room. At the close of the en- 
tertainment Non Nobis Domine was neatly sung by the choir of 
the church; and after the health of “The Queen” and “ The 
Ladies” had been proposed by the Rev. E. J. Edwards, the 
rector, an adjournment took place to the statue gallery of the 
Hall, where a selection of glees and madrigals was given by the 
Lichfield Choir. ‘ Where the bce sucks there lurk I,” ‘Flora 
gave me fairest flowers,” *‘ Here in cool grot,” &c. &c., were ex- 
cellently sung, accompanied on the pianoforte by Mr. Bedsmore 
and Mr. G. Simpson. The closing performance took place in the 
church, where “ Plead thou my cause,” “Judge me, O Lord,” 
“JT will give thanks,” and the “ Hallelujah Chorus,” were given 
in first-rate style by the vocalists, accompanied by Mr. Bedsmore 
on the organ, and by Mr. Simpson on the harmonium.  Fortu- 
nately, the day was lovely, and the whole proceedings connected 
with the festival passed off most delightfully.— Abridged from 
the “ Staffordshire Advertiser.” 


Scarnoro’—Tur Distins’ Concerts.—The Distin family, 
under their engagement with Mr. Walter Wilson, Organist of St. 
Mary’s, gave two concerts in the Town Hall, Scarborough, on 
Wednesday last. Such an array of vocal and instrumental talent 
combined in one family, is certainly nowhere else to be met with. 
The programme was a selection of several of the most beautiful 
operatic and miscellaneous pieces, some of which were expressly 
arranged with a view to display the abilities of these original 
artists. There was nothing which the severest critic could im- 
prove, nor with which the most fastidious taste could take offence. 
The purity of the voice-like harmony of the instrumental quartett 
was beyond praise ; it seemed as but the tone of one instrument 
was heard. ‘The veteran trumpet-player, Mr. Distin, sen., gave 
his famous solo, “ ‘The soldier tired,” with the same pleasing fa- 
cility as ever. The singing of Mrs. Theodore Distin is marked 
with a chasteness of style which never fails to captivate an au- 
dience; and the glees sung by the brothers and Mrs. T. Distin 
(amongst which we especially noticed the unaccompanied four-part 
song, “ The Red Rose,”) were perfect specimens of vocal harmony. 
Mr. John Willy accompanied the performances of the Distins on 
the pianoforte, in a judicious and pleasing manner, and secured the 
unanimous plaudits of the audience by the admirable execution of 
the solos assigned to him on that instrument. 


Miscellaneous. 


Musica Romance 1n AN American Fasnton.—An enthusi- 
astic admirer (‘across the water”) of Mr. Augustus Braham, has 
become wild about a song which was sung by him at the Walnut 
Street Theatre, under the name of the “ Flowers of the Forest.” 
The wonderful part of the affair being the fact (so says the 
American editor) that the song was discovered “in a ruined 
Tower !” We should like to know how, and in what form it was 
thus found? ‘Tis a pity to destroy such a pleasant morsel of 
romance ; but the song of which the editor of the Fitzgerald is so 
enamoured is no other than a composition by Brinley Richards, 
and was published and sung in London by Charles Braham some 
few years since under the title of “The Flowers of Friendship.” 
The words, which are very beautiful, were written by an American 
author; but the music, as we have already stated, belongs to a 
composer on our side of the Atlantic. 


Fanaa Bertranpt has left London for Paris en route for 
ilan. 

M. Jutuex’s New Orsra.—The long promised opera of 
Pietro il Grande, composed by M. Jullien, is now, we are glad to 
find, completely established in public favour. ‘The first represen- 
tation was much too long for an English audience, and too much 
burdened with scenic effect, a fault which has happened with many 
other authors. But these have now been so curtailed and altered, 
as to bring it to a more favourable and timely termination, As 
the several representations have been so ably criticized by nearly 





The manner in which this opera has been received, fully proves the 
correctness of our former opinions with respect to M. Jullien’s 
talents as a composer. His catering for the dance was only one 
means to bring about a great end,—that end being to enable all 
lovers of good music, and even the lower classes in the provinces, 
to hear the finest artists in the world, at the cheapest rate, and by 
degrees introduce the compositions of the first masters. He has 
thus already improved the musical taste of many who had never 
any other opportunity of hearing really good music. M. Jullien 
has also been a great friend to his profession ; he has expended 
thousands in the employment of artisans in various ways, who, but 
for him, might have suffered many a privation. It is, doubtless, 
in the recollection of our readers how hard has been the battle 
which he has feught, in the establishment of his concerts and balls 
in the provinces; but we say let by-gones be by-gones, and we 
may fairly predict that M. Jullien has in store for the musical 
public other operas and distinguished artists for us to hear. His 
pen will never flag while he has health to direct it ; and he has in 
a great degree proved himself the fostering friend of good music, 
and the liberal supporter of our best musicians. The music of 
M. Jullien’s opera is of a high order: as it becomes better under- 
stood, it will be the more appreciated.— Yorkshire Gazette. 

Mr. J. H. Beaxe, the violinist, of Reading, who lately gave 
several concerts in Southampton, Salisbury, Winchester, and 
Reading, where the talents of his little son and daughter, both as 
vocalists, violinists, and pianists, and who have barely attained 
respectively the ages of nine and seven years, were the theme of 
general admiration, intends shortly to resume these interesting 
entertainments. We strongly recommend Mr. Beale to introduce 
the talents of his children to his townspeople, we are quite sure 
they would be appreciated. The old adage “no one is a prophet 
in his own country,” we presume Mr. Beale applies to his own 
case, but “there are exceptions to all rules.” 

Hackney Lirerary anv Scientific Instirution.—A_ vocal 
and instrumental concert was given at the Mermaid Assembly 
Rooms, on Wednesday evening, for which the following artistes 
were engaged :—Vocalists+Mrs. Alexander Newton, the Misses 
Broughain, Mr. George Tedder, and Mr. Farquharson Smith ;—In- 
strumentalists—Messrs, J. Case and J. Youens (concertina), and 
Mr. W. Youens (piano). Mrs, Alexander Newton was encored 
twice, and sang delightfully. The room was crammed full. 

Cremorne Garpens—Paracuute Descent.—-At these gar- 
dens on Monday, Madame Poitevin made a parachute descent. 
M. Poitevin and another gentleman having stepped into the car 
of the balloon, and Madame having taken her place in the basket 
of the parachute, the whole rose gradually into the air—the bal- 
loon with its car, and below the latter the parachute, in appear- 
ance like agreat folded flag, and a few yards below this the light 
wicker basket. When an altitude of something near a mile was 
attained, a quantity of gas was discharged from the balloon, and 
as it consequently descended, the silk parachute gradually be- 
came inflated with the atmospheric air which it pressed in its 
descent, and in less than two minutes it had expanded into a 
great canopy, or huge umbrella. It was then detached from the 
balloon. ‘lhe descent was slow and steady; it appeared to oc- 
cupy longer time than the ascent ; in fact, at one period it almost 
seemed as if Madame was going to be left becalmed in a position 
that might do better for Mahomet’s coffin than for living man or 
woman. ‘The balloon in due time made Streatham, where it was 
safely brought. The descent of the parachute was watched with 
much anxicty, but the steadiness of the descent soon reassured the 
spectators. Madame Poitevin descended on Clapham Common, 
and forthwith returned to Cremorne Gardens, 

Surrey Zootogicay Garpens.—The last flower show of the 
season took place on Wednesday. ‘The dahlias formed the point 
@appui of the display. ‘These flowers, from their size as well as 
the splendour and variety of the colours, tell admirably in masses ; 
there was also an excellent collection of roses, and the exhibition 
was decidedly the best of the season. The music was judiciously 
chosen. A selection from Maritana was well suited to the crowded 
miscellaneous audience which the presiding floral divinity of the 
day had brought together. ‘The vocal attraciions were Attwood’s 





all the leading metropolitan journals, our remarks will only be few. 





glee, “ The curfew,” (itself worth a visit to the gardens), and Mr. 
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Hobbs’ original piece of pleasantry, “ The lost heart,” in which a 
young lady is made to go through the duties of a town crier, 
commencing with the well-known triple interjection, “ O, yes! 
O, yes! O, yes!” The subject is a somewhat coarse ohe, but 
Mr. Hobbs has managed it witlr great felicity; and Miss Messent’s 
skill and experience in giving dramatic point to these trifles, 
enabled her to deliver the song with a graceful and easy vis comica 
that had nearly obtained a double encore. ‘The weather permit- 
ting, the gardens will continue open until the 24th, when they 
will positively close, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Campen Town.—Miss A. Williams is sister of Miss M, Williams, 
and has been married some time. 


Novus.—The music of Pietro il Grande has been received, and 
will be noticed next week. 


J. W. L.—Inquire at Cramer, Beale, and Co. 





SIX PETITS MORCEAUX ORIGINAUX, 


POUR LE PIANO. PAR E. SILAS. 


. 1, ALLEGRO: in G MINOR. 
» 2, ALLEGRO inC, 
3, ANDANTE in D. 
4, ALLEGRETTO in B FLAT. 
» 5, MOVEMENT DE VALSE. 
6, ALLEGRETTO VIVAGE in E FLAT. 


Price 2s. each, complete in one book, 8s. 


A SUMMER EVENING’s DREAM, Romanza Capricciosa for Pianoforte, b 
HENRY SMART, — . ’ Peles 


Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 





TO BE PERFORMED AT THE NORWICH MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 1852, 


JERUSALEM, A SACRED ORATORIO, 


THE Words selected from the Holy Scriptures by W. SAN- 
CROFT HOLMES; set to Music, and dedicated to His Grace the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, by HENRY HUGH PIERSON, Pianoforte Score, whole cloth 
boards, 31s, 6d, Each movement singly, from 6d. to 2s. each. The chorus and 
orchestral parts are printed. 


London: J. Alfred Novello, 69, Dean-street, Soho, and 24, Poultry; also at 389, 
Broadway, New York; Norwich, W. Howlett. 





THE ROAD TO HEALTH, 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS! 


(URE of a disordered Liver and Bad digestion. Copy of a 
Leiter from Mr. R. W. Kirkus, Chemis‘, 7, Prescot-street, Liverpool, uated the 
June 6, 1851. To Professor Honioway, Sir,—Your Pills and Ointment have stood 
the highest on our sale list of Proprietary Medicines for some years. A customer 
to whom I can refer for any enquiries, desires me to let you know the particulars 
of her case. She had been troubled fir years with a disordered liver and bad 
digestion. On the last oceasion, however, the rirulence of the attack was so alarm 
ing, andthe inflanmation set in so severely, that doubts were entertained of her 
not being able to bear up under it; fortunately she was induced to try your Pills, 
aud she informs me that after the first, and each succeeding dose, she had great 
relief, She continued to 'ake them, and although she only used three boxes, she is 
now iu the enjoyment of perfect health. I could have sent you many more cases, 
but the above, from the severity of the attack, and the speedy cure, I think speaks 
much in favouref your astouishing Pills. (Signed) Rh. W. Kirkus. 


These celebrated Pills are wonderfully efficacious in the following complaints :— 


Ague Constipation of Fevers of all Lumbago Tie Dowlouroux 
Asthma the Bowels kinds Piles Tumours 
Bilicus Com- Consumption Fits Rheumatism — Uleers 

plaints Debility Gout Retention of Worms of all 
Blotches on the Dropsy Head-ache Urine kinds 

Skin Dysentery Indigestion Scrofula orKing’s Weakuess from 
BowelcomplaintsErysipelas Infizmmation Evi whatever eause, 
Colics Female Irregu- Jaundice Sore Throats &e., &e. 

latities Liver complaints Stone & Gravel 


Sold atthe Establishment of Professor HoLtoway, 244, Strand (near Temple Bar), 
London, and by all respectable Druggists and Dealersin Medicines throughout the 
civilized world, at the following prices—Is. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s, 6d., 11s., 22s., and 33s, 
per Box. There is a considerable saving by taking the larger sizes. 


NORFOLK AND NORWICH MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 


N AID of the FUNDS of the PRINCIPAL CHARITIES 
in the COUNTY of NORFOLK and CITY of NORWICH, on the 2lst, 22nd, 
23rd, and 24th days of SEPTEMBER NEXT, in ST. ANDREW’S HALL, 


PRINCIPAL VOCALISTS AND SOLO PERFORMERS. 

Madame Viardot Garcia, Madame Fiorentini, Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Alleyne, 
and Miss Dolby; Signor Gatdoni, Mr, Lockey and Mr. Sims Reeves; Signor Be'letti, 
Mr. Weiss and Herr Formes, Violins, Messrs, Blagrove and Sainton. Double 
Bass, Signor Bottesini, 


THE ENTIRE ORCHESTRA WILL COMPRISE FOUR HUNDRED PERFORMERS. 
Conductor, Mr. BENEDICT. 


Applications for programmes to be addressed to G, E. Simpson, or R, Kerrison 
Esqrs., Tombland, Nvrwich, 


Return tickets during the Festival week will be issued at the principal station 
on the Eastern Counties Railway. 


PIETRO IL GRANDE, 


just PUBLISHED, the whole of the Music, Vocal and In- 

strumental, from Jullien’s Grand Opera, PIETRO IL GRANDE, as performed 
at the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. Jullien and Co,, 214, Regent-street, 
45, King-street, London, and all Music-sellers, 


NOVEL MUSICAL INVENTION, 


UINNESS’ EVERLASTING PEGS for VIOLIN, VIOLON- 

CELLO, and TENOR—on an improved principle to those exhibited by him at 

he Great F.xhibition, Class 10—viz., these pegs can be turned to any pitch without 

the least pressure, always retaining their position ; no metal is attached, Instruments 

torwarded to Mf, RK. Guinness, 58, East-street, Manchester-square, can be fitted in a 
o" hours, 


MUSIC FOR THE ORGAN OR HARMONIUM. 
LEE & COXHEAD. NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


'ERAVIS’ NEW INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE ORGAN AND 
HARMONIUM, arranged by EDWAR/ TRAVIS. Price 4s. 

‘The above Tutor will be very acceptable to the young organist, who wil} find in 
it many useful observations on the bes’ method of combining the stoy's, and some ex- 
cellent exercises for the pedals of theorgan. While the harmoniumist will gain great 
information on the management of the bellows, and use of the stops of the 
harmonium. Mr, Travis has in this tutor convinced us that he is a complete 
master of both instruments, for it is the most useful and comprehensive tutor of the 
kind published,”—Review. 


‘TRAVIS’ AMATEUR ORGANIST FOR THE ORGAN 
OR HARMONIUM. The Second Voiume of this most admired work is now 
complete, and may be had, elegantly bound, price 18s., or in six books, price 3s. each, 











RAVIS’ AMATEUR ORGANIST, a Collection of soft and 

full Voluntaries, arranged in twelve books, price 3s, eaeh, and may be had 
in two volumes, elegantly bound, price 18s. each. The high patronage and unpre- 
cedented success of this beautiful work has induced unprincipled publishers to put 
forth a very inferior work under a similar title. The musical public are therefore 
respectfully caut onei against ordering ‘any but ‘‘ Travis’ Amateur Organist.””— 
Published only by LEONI LEE and COXHEAD, 48, Albemarle-street. 


The Musical World, in noticing this work, pronounced it to be ‘‘ One of the best 
works of the kind ever issued from the musical press.” 


[THE AMATEUR INTERLUDIST, a Collection of 144 In- 
terludes to play between the verses of the Psalms; in one book, by EDWARD 
TRAVIS and J. P. DYER, price 4s. 


“* A most useful little work, and indispensable to the organ-loft. 


THE AMATEUR PRELUDIST, a Collection of Preludes, 
with the Organ Stops carefully marked, in three books, price 4s. each, or 
may be had in one volume, elegantly bound, price 10s. 6d., arranged and composed 
by EDWARD TRAVIS. 

“ This is avoth«r of those useful works for which Mr. Travis is so celebrated, and 
who has done more to contribute, by the attractive nature of his arrangement, to 
give a correct and refined taste in this style of music than any other author.” 


London: Lee and Coxhead, 48, Albemarle-street, Music Publishers to the Queen 
where may be had New Editions of the following :— 


Keller’s New Pianoforte School... eee eee ose 4s. Od. 
Farmer’s New Violin School ... bee dee ees 5s. Od. 
Continuation of ditto oss ws ae aes 3s. Od. 
Birch’s Concertina Tutor pa os «wo we Be Ode 
Ditto, a collection of Airs for Concertina, with Accompaniments 

for Piano ooo on on price, in sets, 33. Od, each 





N.B. Direetions for the guidance of Patients are affixed to cach Pot or Box, 





Catalogues, with full particulars of the above, may be had gratis. 






















































| JUST PUBLISHED, 
JULLIEN'S OPERA, 
PIETRO IL GRAN DE, 


PERFORMED WITH UNPARALLELED SUCCESS AT THE 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 
VOGAL (WITH ITALIAN AND ENGLISH WORDS) 


Recit, ed Aria, “ CAPANNA UMIL’ (“Farewell my humble cot”), Sea a 


ung by Signor TAMBERLIK 


Lamento, “O, CIEL, D’ UN AFFLITTA ! na se O, heaven, hear my prayer ! ") 





Sung by Mademoiselle ZERR. 

Romanzina, “ NON PARTIR” (** Leave me not”), . 
ng by Signor TAMBERLIK. 
Madrigal, “IN SEN DELL’ AMISTA” (“ Let’s hail the present hour”), 
Aria Cosacca, “DELL ’ARMI IL SUON” (“ With ruthless sword’’), 
Sung by Herr FORMES. 
Duetto, “QUAL CLAMOR!” (‘ Hark, the loud trumpet !’’) 
Sung by Mademoiselle ZEKR and Signor TAMBERLIK. 
Quartetto, “ DI "STUPORE L’ALMA” (‘* Deep amazement”), 
Sung by Mademoiselle ZERR, Signori TAMBERLIK, TAGLIAFICO, and Herr FORMES. 
Romanza, “AH, SE TU M’AMI!” (“ Yes, thou art gone !’’), ‘ 
Sung by Signor TAMBERLIK. 

Canto Nazionale, ‘“ DI MOSCOVIA ELETTI FIGLI” (“Sons of Rusland”),... 

Sung by Signor TAMBERLIK. 
Grand Scena, “TUTTO E SILENTE” (“All is still”, 

Sung by Mademoiselle ZERR. 
Cavatina, “O MIO GEN TIL” (‘* Beloved Zaandam”), 
Sung by Mademoiselle ZERR. 
Duetto, “0 GIOIA! 0 LIETO DI!” (“ Oh, joy! Oh, fate divine !”), 
Sung by Mademoiselle ZERK and Signée’ TAMBERLIK 
Romanza, “IL PREGO UDITE” (“ 0, hear, beloved master”), 
Sung by Signor TAGLIAFICO. 
Polacca, “GRAZIE E SALUTE,” ‘ aoe oe ‘ 
Sung by Mademoiselle ZERR. 

Duetto, “AH, NON, FRAPPOR!” e Oh, haste, lose not one moment”), ... 
Septette and Finale... ‘ 
Sung by Herr FORMES, Signori ‘AGL IAPICO, POL ONINI, “LUIGI “MEL, SOLDI, STIGELLI, and Signor TAMBERLIK. 
Preghiera, “THE MIDNIGHT PRAYER,”. poe 
Brindisi, ‘LE PASSATE ORE SCORDIAM,’ " (« The present hour ‘enjoy”), 


Sung by Signor st IGELLI. 


INSTRUMENTAL (FROM THE BALLET), 


s. d. PAS DES MARINS (Danse Maritime) ... 
bags by Moxlanes LEBLOS D, KOL EMBERG, SA ‘NTI, and 3.0 Danced by Mademoiselle ROBERT and M. ALEXANDRE, 
THE WHOLE OF THE CORPS DE BALLET. GRAND QUADRILLE OF PIETRO IL GRANDE 


MAZURKA . Danced by Mademoiselle ADREANOFF ,,, 3 0 
POLONAISE DE RECEPTION, 2s 2 6 | LA VARSOVIENNE SCHOTTISCHE 


Wr Am oH OO Mm 8 0 & w& & & te t tw we 
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* a we 
Mons. JULLIEN’S ALBUM for | The FULL SCORE of ‘ PIETRO 
1853 will contain SIX of the most | TRIUMPHAL MARCH OF PREO- IL GRANDE” will be published on 
popular PIECES from “ PIETRO | BRAZINSEKI, .. 28 | no Ast of January next 


IL GRANDE.” we As performed at Pultava, ‘July Qlst, ii. pA 











FAVORITE AIRS, IN THREE BOOKS, with ad. lib. Flute Accompaniments, arranged by THOMAS BAKER, 5s. each’ 
Flute Accompaniments, 1s. 
A VARIETY OF ARRANGEMENTS BY BENEDICT, OSBORNE, BRINLEY RICHARDS, WALLACE, AND 
OTHERS, WILL SHORTLY BE PUBLISHED. 





THE COPYRIGHT OF THIS OPERA IS RETAINED FOR FRANCE, PRUSSIA, AND AUSTRIA. 


LONDON: JULLIEN & Co., 214, REGENT-ST., & 45, KING-ST. 


AND ALL MUSIC SELLERS. 
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